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Canada’s Post-War 


Reconstruction Aims 


HE CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 

early in the war foresaw the neces- 
sity of planning for peace. Accordingly, 
in December 1939, just 3 months after 
hostilities began in Europe, the Dominion 
set up a special Committee of the Cabi- 
net “to procure information respecting 
and give full consideration to and re- 
port regarding the problems which will 
arise from the demobilization and dis- 
charge from time to time of members 
of the Forces during and after the con- 
clusion of the present war, and the re- 
habilitation of such members into civil 
life.” 

While these proposals included pro- 
yisions to qualify the demobilized indi- 
vidual for gainful employment, they did 
nothing to ensure that there would be 
jobs available to him upon his discharge 
from service. Growing recognition of 
this fact resulted on February 7, 1941, 
in the passage of an order-in-council 
which broadened the scope of the Cabi- 
net Committee to include all phases of 
reconstruction. As a result of this 
action, an Advisory Committee on Re- 
construction was established to “collect, 
receive, and arrange information with 
regard to reconstruction policies in 
Canada and abroad.” 

For almost 2 years this Committee car- 
ried on a preliminary exploration of the 
whole field of post-war reconstruction for 
the purpose of suggesting broad outlines 
of policy. When the report was com- 
pleted it was presented to the Prime Min- 
ister. This report was recently made 
public, and its recommendations are al- 
ready being given serious consideration 
by the Canadian Government. It should 
be of interest to the American business- 
man because a fulfillment of its aims will 
have a marked effect upon the distribu- 
tion of goods in Canada and upon the 
international trade of the Dominion. An 
effort will therefore be made in this re- 
view to point out some of the more im- 
portant recommendations contained in 
the report. 


Critical Transition Period Faced 


The Committee emphasizes that the 
critical period in Canadian history will 
be the years immediately following the 
end of the war. They feel that the 
transition from war to peace cannot ex- 
ceed 3 years and may be less in the field 
of agriculture. To facilitate a smooth 
change-over during this time, the Com- 
mittee declared that the Government and 
people of Canada must strive for the 


achievement of the following paramount 
aims, 





By Davin Fettman, British Empire 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce 


1. The reconstruction policies during 
the period of transition must provide 
peacetime employment as speedily as 
possible. 

2. Adequate supplies of many varieties 
of goods and services must be produced 
with as little delay as possible—essential 
goods to be made available before ma- 
terials and labor are devoted to the pro- 
duction of luxuries. 

3. Those individuals who are unable 
to obtain gainful employment through no 
fault of their own must be protected 
from want, and the children of Canada 
should be protected from malnutrition 
and inadequate educational opportu- 
nities. 

4. Provisions should be made for the 
free functioning of markets, domestic and 


foreign, in order that the economic fric- 
tions inherent in the period of transition 
may be reduced to a minimum, and equi- 
librium among the various economic 
groups in Canada established, as speedily 
as possible. 

5. From time to time during the tran- 
sition period, the monetary policy, price 
control, and commodity-rationing pol- 
icies should be modified in order to pre- 
vent an inflationary condition ‘that 
would jeopardize the whole reconstruc- 
tion program. 


Wartime Expansion as Basis for 
Peacetime Economy 


Profound changes have taken place in 
the Canadian economy during the war. 
A continuous awareness of these changes 
must exist in the minds of Canadians in 
order to understand the steps which must 
be taken to bring about a normal read- 
justment. The principal trend noted by 
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Forehandedly, Canada is today envisaging the methods by which war workers such as these— 
here handling depth charges (“ash cans’”)—can best be adjusted into the mechanism of 
a wisely integrated and vigorous civilian economy, after hostilities cease. 
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the Committee has been the great in- 
dustrial expansion and vast increase of 
productivity in all lines, including agri- 
cultural production where the increase 
has been brought about on the same 
acreage with reduced manpower. 

The industrial expansion has resulted 
in the building up of factories which 
“will be in a position to. produce within 
Canada many of the things that were 
previously imported from other coun- 
tries.” A large amount of the indus- 
trial expansion has been in primary in- 
dustries which will thus “facilitate the 
rapid development of secondary indus- 
tries producing consumer goods.” The 
Canadian tool-making industry, the 
chemical industry, and aluminum pro- 
duction are examples of this develop- 
ment. 

Along with the expansion of Canadian 
industries there has developed an im- 
proved technology, and with this there 
has resulted a very substantial increase 


in the number and skills of Canadian — 


factory workers. In addition to this in- 
creased working force, many of the men 
and women in military service have 
learned new skills or will avail themselves 
of post-war vocational-training plans. 

These conditions will lay the basis for 
industrial diversification greater than 
that which existed in Canada prior to the 
war. 

Upon this expanding economy Canada 
will have to build its post-war struc- 
ture. The country cannot be expected 
to recede to the position it held in 1939. 
As a corollary to its increased capac- 
ity it will have to create an increased 
demand both at home and abroad for 
its products. The word “demand” im- 
plies not merely a desire for certain 
commodities and services but a desire 
accompanied by means of payment. Be- 
cause this ability to buy will be an 
important factor in Canada’s post-war 
development, the Committee has scru- 
tinized the matter carefully, and its 
study has shown that during the war 
years Canadians are building up a tre- 
mendous reserve of spending power. 

Evidence of this can be seen in the 
fact that earnings in both industry and 
agriculture have increased greatly since 
1939, and, as a result, the indebtedness 
of Canadian workers and farmers has 
been substantially reduced and savings 
have increased. Between the beginning 
of the war and May 31, 1943, there was 
an increase of $1,250,000,000 in the ag- 
gregate supply of currency and bank 
deposits. More than $1,500,000,000 of 
Victory Bonds are now in the hands 
of nonfinancial corporations, and an- 
other $2,000,000,000 are in the hands 
of individuals. Business enterprises, too, 
will have more than a quarter of a bil- 
lion dollars refunded to them by the 
Government as a result of the provisions 
of the excess-profits tax. 

The growth in potential demand for 
consumers’ durable goods has kept pace 
with the increase in financial reserves. 
Although the wage-earning groups have 
received during this war a greatly in- 
creased money-income, consumers have 
not been able to purchase many of the 
things on which that income would have 
been spent in normal times. Material 
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NEXT WEEK 


Foreign Commerce Weekly will pub- 
lish what it regards as an ex- 
ceptionally timely and significant 
article by 


ERNEST C. ROPES 
on 


“RUSSIA RESTORES REOCCU- 
PIED AREAS” 


Presenting many facts, hitherto un- 
available to American readers, as 
to the fulfillment of great projects 
of rehabilitation in war-ravaged 
regions of the Soviet Union 




















for new homes, new automobiles, new 
radios, new washing machines, new elec- 
trical appliances—these are but a few 
of the things that used to be produced 
by factories now engaged in the pro- 
duction of war supplies. 

The Committee in its report empha- 
sizes that the continuing economic 
growth of Canada depends upon the 
effective maintenance of the price ceiling 
during the war years, the establishment 
of a long-range program for the main- 
tenance of a high level of consumer in- 
come, and the provision of adequate 
post-war employment. Unless the huge 
reserve of spending power and the great 
pent-up demand for goods are harnessed, 
a tremendous post-war spending spree 
could easily develop into a dangerous in- 
flation. The enlarged savings and aug- 
mented borrowing capacity of the people 
may as a result be exhausted during the 
first 1 or 2 years and the soundness of 
business activity would be seriously 
threatened. 


Private Industry Must 
Plan Now 


After discussing the foregoing, which 
the Committee terms the impact of the 
war on the Canadian economy and the 
problems to be faced during the transi- 
tion period, consideration is given to the 
role which private enterprise will have 
to play. In this section of its report the 
Committee points out that if private in- 
dustry is to be prompt and effective dur- 
ing the reconstruction period it must be- 
gin now, during the war, to prepare de- 
tailed plans and specifications for the 
production of the commodities that it 
expects to market when hostilities have 
been ended. To assist in this planning 
the Committee suggests that the Gov- 
ernment should as soon as possible an- 
nounce its policy on disposal of war 
plants and should also develop detailed 
plans for plant conversion. 

Inasmuch as the demand for most 
commodities will for a brief period great- 
ly exceed the available supply, the Com- 
mittee believes that provision should be 
made for providing the public with es- 
sential goods prior to reconversion for 
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the production of luxury goods. It Sug- 
gests that the extensive reconversion of 
industrial plants be planned in two 
stages—the immediate rehabilitation of 
existing plants to produce marketable 
goods to be done first and the long-range 
construction to be carried out at a later 
date. 

Along with the reconstruction of its 
physical properties, every business en. 
terprise is urged to place its manage. 
ment and labor relations in order in g 
manner that will provide continuous em. 
ployment at steady wages for an appro. 
priate number of workers. Joint com. 
mittees representing labor and manage. 
ment should be set up within each en. 
terprise for the purpose of facilitating 
discussion of common problems. The 
Committee cautions that these labor. 
management groups should not be al. 
lowed to interfere with the development 
of organized trade unions and that the 
right of a majority of the workers in any 
plant or industry to decide upon the 
formal type of organization it wishes to 
adopt must not be infringed upon. 

The transfer of workers from war pro- 
duction to peace production should be 
facilitated by the trade unions instead 
of hampered. An attempt by the unions 
to maintain employment in munitions 
factories, for example, or to continue 
during peacetime the high wartime wage 
scales in certain industries, would be a 
short-sighted policy for the nation and 
ultimately for the unions. Of course, 
in some peacetime industries (currently 
inactive) wage scales could appropriately 
be increased. The Committee also hopes 
that the unions will not become guilty 
of retarding industrial expansion and 
increased diversification by an undue 
limitation on entry into various trades. 
Although the Committee believes that 
Canada can be aided by a substantial 
immigration it states that the problem 
of reemployment of Canadians during 
the transition period must be dealt with 
before a large influx of persons from 
other countries is permitted. 


Agriculture to Need 
Foreign Markets 


As the Committee explains, the funda- 
mental factor in Canadian agriculture 
has been its dependence on international 
trade. The Dominion produces much 
more of foodstuffs and raw materials 
than it needs, and the surplus has had 
to be sold abroad. During the transi- 
tion period the need for developing reg- 
ular foreign markets will not be as great 
as it will be later on—mainly because 
Canada’s agricultural efforts will be de- 
voted largely to producing enough to 
supply the domestic demands and the 
needs of the distressed areas of Europe 
and Asia. The Committee advises, how- 
ever, that, if Canada is to save itself 
from a serious agricultural depression 
when the transition period comes to an 
end, plans must be made now for wider 
international markets, a substantial in- 
crease in domestic consumption, or 4 
quick scaling down of Canadian produc- 
tion coupled with increased diversifica- 
tion of farming operations. 
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Elimination of Barriers to 
Foreign Trade Discussed 


The solution of the problem of foreign 
markets, not only for agriculture but for 
all the other products of Canadian re- 
sources and labor, rests largely on the 
solution of international problems of 
trade and finance. In the Committee’s 
opinion, Canada should continue to play 
an active part in the present discussions 
of the various international monetary 
stabilization plans, such as the Keynes 
Plan, the White Plan, and the Canadian 
Plan. According to the Committee, the 
aims of the Atlantic Charter can best be 
obtained by a carefully considered re- 
duction of tariff barriers and other ob- 
stacles to trade rather than by an imme- 
diate effort to establish free trade 
throughout the world. The search for 
export markets must go hand in hand 
with a survey of import needs. The rais- 
ing of the standard of living in the coun- 
tries that are now backward might also 
be expected in the long run to augment 
the international demand for Canadian 
products. The Committee is against 
post-war rehabilitation loans to foreign 
countries, stating that that ‘‘would be 
a sorry sequel to the more realistic war- 
time policies of lease-lend.” 

The solution of the problem of do- 
mestic markets may be obtained by an 
increase in home consumption. With 
regard to food, increased home consump- 
tion can be obtained by improving the 
hutritional level of the nation, by pro- 
viding children with free milk and free 
mid-day meals at schools, and by the 
establishment of cheap factory canteens 
and the inauguration of food-stamp 
plans. The Committee also advocates 
Support of scientific research aimed at 
improved refrigeration, dehydration, 
canning, and any other development 
Which would allow long-distance move- 
ment of foodstuffs. 
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W. I. B. photo 
“yast increase of Canadian productivity in all lines, including agricultural production,” is a 
powerful wartime trend studied by those who are planning the Dominion’s post-war 
position. 


The Committee maintains that the 
position of agricultural communities 
might be strengthened considerably by 
the development of local industrial 
plants in such areas. While not a com- 
plete solution, such industries. may help 
achieve a more balanced and prosperous 
economy. These industries may also 
serve to bring to the farmer the com- 
forts and conveniences available in more 
urban areas and thus make farming 
more attractive to young men and 
women. The development of cheap 
automobiles and the improvement of 
roads has already done a great deal in 
this respect. Comprehensive programs 
of rural electrification, the extension of 
telephone circuits, and the improvement 


_ of housing will also go a long way to- 


ward encouraging the growth of rural 
communities. 

In closing its discussion of the 
farmers’ problems the Committee states 
that “Canadian agriculture is a mirror 
that reflects the state of affairs in Cana- 
dian industry and indeed throughout the 
western world. Something can un- 
doubtedly be done through purely agri- 
cultural policies to improve the condition 
of the Canadian farmer, but his pros- 
perity and security for some years to 
come will be dependent upon the success 
of other segments of reconstruction 
policy both at home and abroad.” 

An entire section of the report is de- 
voted to outlining the Government’s re- 
sponsibility in the post-war period. In- 
asmuch as the success of Canada’s re- 
construction policy will be realistically 
measured in terms of the number of jobs 
that it offers to the men and women who 
are seeking them, the problems of de- 
mobilization and of improving the ma- 
chinery for reemployment is, according 
to the Committee, the Government’s 
most important responsibility. In this 
connection, if a post-war army is neces- 
sary the Committee advises that it be 
made up of volunteers, and that no 
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veterans should be retained in the serv- 
ice who would prefer to resume civilian 
employment. 


Eliminate Excess-Profits Tax, 
Cut Corporation-Profits Tax 


Concerning fiscal affairs, the Commit- 
tee recommends an “elastic policy of 
taxation that takes account of both eco- 
nomic and fiscal factors.” To equalize 
taxation it proposes large allowances for 
obsolescence and depreciation where 
private investment is to be stimulated 
and the reverse when it is to be curbed. 
It believes that as a means of encourag- 
ing private enterprise the excess-profits 
tax should be eliminated as soon as pos- 
sible. It holds that the 100 percent prof- 
its tax is commendable on an ethical 
basis because it prevents wartime profit- 
eering. However, it is of the opinion 
that in peacetime the profit motive 
should be allowed to operate because it 
would accelerate the reconversion of 
industry and trade. 

The Committee states that private in- 
dustry would also be stimulated if the 
corporation-profits tax were reduced. 
It points out that the present side-by- 
side existence of this tax and the per- 
sonal income tax results in double taxa- 
tion of income received by holders of 
corporate securities, and also that any 
reduction of net corporate earnings 
available for distribution tends to dis- 
courage private investment in husiness. 
The Committee strongly urges that this 
“inequitable condition” be corrected by 
reducing the corporate-profits tax and 
by placing more reliance on the individ- 
ual income tax for Government revenue. 
In this connection the Treasury is cau- 
tioned to develop its regulations so that 
no one will be able to escape taxation by 
withholding corporate earnings from dis- 
tribution and therefore from personal 
income tax. Inasmuch as the personal 
income tax now reaches out to low in- 
comes, the Committee considers that 
consumer sales taxes are of doubtful 
merit and therefore should be given 
careful reconsideration. 


Long-Term Budgeting 
Advocated 


The foregoing recommendations per- 
tain to the receipt side of the Govern- 
ment’s tax system. There is also room 
for improvement, according to the Com- 
mittee, in the machinery for spending 
tax revenue. , Particular attention is di- 
rected to the advantages of “cyclical 
budgeting” by Government bodies. Such 
a fiscal policy would cover a period much 
longer than the calendar year, and might 
perhaps extend over a whole decade. 
Long-term planning of that type would 
require the separation of the annual op- 
erating budget from the public invest- 
ment budget and could make possible 
substantial expenditures during depres- 
sion years. During years of considerable 
business activity, on the other hand, the 
level of public investment could be sub- 
stantially reduced and there should be 
obtained from tax revenues a budgetary 

(Continued on p. 30) 
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pousing grants were made to landowners 
who agreed to engage these people as 
farm assistants over a period of not less 
than 5 years. Allowances were also 
granted for the benefit of persons al- 
ready inemployment. Subs/stence grants 
were made to persons offering them- 
selves for farm employment until they 
were in a position to harvest their first 
crop and thus provide for themselves. 
Furthermore, to promote the success of 
this plan the Government agreed to pay 
the traveling expenses of applicants from 
their places of residence to the station 
nearest the farm of the employer. A 
total of £555,500 was expended for that 
purpose through the 1938-39 financial 
year, and by December 1940 relief had 
been granted to some 6,000 persons. 


To Improve Native Housin 
g 


Turning to the problem of improving 
the housing conditions of the native pop- 
ulation, the Government was confronted 
with similar social and economic prob- 
lems. The natives of South Africa may 
be divided into three fairly distinct and 
separate social groups. First, the tribal 
natives living on the reserves (this group 
also supplies the mines with the bulk of 
the temporary workers); second, native 
families living on European farms; and 
third, urban natives living either perma- 
nently or temporarily in the cities. 
There is a strong tendency for the third 
group to increase at the expense of the 
first two, and it is in relation to this 
group that the native housing problem 
presents itself most forcibly. 

The natives were included in the pro- 
visions of the Housing Act of 1920, but 
inasmuch as the native wage scale has 
remained relatively low in the Union 
there was little likelihood of their bene- 
fitting much from the economic housing 
loans. At first natives were not included 
in the privileges of the subeconomic 
loans instituted by the Act of 1930, but 
in 1934 the Report of the Central Housing 
Board contained a provision to the effect 
that if any contemplated housing scheme 
was connected with the enforcement of 
special measures for ridding an area of 
slum conditions which menaced the pub- 
lic health, the applicant, native or other- 
wise, could be considered eligible for 
financial assistance out of subeconomic- 
loan funds. 

Earlier aid to urban natives had al- 
ready been provided in the Native Urban 
Areas Act of 1923 and the Amending Act 
of 1930, and the entire scope of procedure 
was further augmented by the Amend- 
ing Act of 1937. These Acts placed upon 
urban local authorities the duty of pro- 
viding accommodations for the natives 
employed within their boundaries, un- 
less such natives were adequately pro- 
vided for already. The Minister of Public 
Health was given power to require that 
such proper provision be made by local 
authorities. 


Three Types for Natives 


The Acts also empower local authori- 
ties to set up three types of native ac- 
commodations—the housing “locations,”’ 
native villages, and native hostels. The 
hew housing locations were designed to 
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cater to the floating and less stable na- 
tive groups who could not afford more 
than a minimum living standard. Title 
to the buildings in the locations re- 
mained with the municipality, and hous- 
ing accommodations were rented on a 
monthly basis to native families whose 
residence in the area was not to be per- 
manent. 

The native village, on the contrary, 
was devised as a residence for the more 
stable native groups whose employment 
was fixed and whose residence was more 
or less permanent. A lease would de- 
note the length of tenure. It was in- 
tended to encourage the natives to erect 
their own houses in those areas, and the 
possibility of freehold ownership by the 
natives was considered. 

Many difficulties stood in the way 
of complete success of the native-village 
idea. It is difficult for towns to find 
land available for such undertakings, 
and the number of natives whose means 
would enable them to maintain the 
standard of living required for such 
areas is small. Those who can afford 
to do so prefer to live in the townships 
which have sprung up outside the bound- 
aries of most large cities where they 
are free from restrictive regulations and 
pass-laws. 

The third type of native accommoda- 
tions, hostels, were to provide living ac- 
commodations for natives temporarily 
within the city limits and not living un- 
der conditions of family life and not in 
domestic employment. Barracks, sepa- 
rate for male and female, of single rooms 
or dormitories, would be provided for 
unmarried native city workers who 
would eventually return to farm or re- 
serve. 


One Salient Success 


One of the outstanding successes in 
native housing is taking place in Bloem- 
fontein in the Orange Free State, where 
25,000 natives are being housed at little 
cost to the white taxpayer. The mu- 
nicipality employs two methods—a sys- 
tem whereby the natives erect their own 
houses, and a plan whereby the author- 
ities erect houses for them, utilizing 
native or colored labor. In this respect 
Bloemfontein avoids the mistake of em- 
ploying such high-priced white labor 
that the natives cannot afford to pay 
enough rent to liquidate the cost of their 
houses. 

Under the “build-your-own-home” 
method employed in Bloemfontein a site 
of 75 feet by 50 feet is allotted to the 
native upon which he must erect the 
walls of the house at his own expense 
and in accordance with building regula- 
tions. The town authorities then issue 
additional building material consisting 
of doors and windows and galvanized 
iron and timber for the roof, amounting 
in value to about £35. This sum is pro- 
vided by a Government loan at 5 per- 
cent—the walls of the house, built be- 
fore the advance, forming the munici- 
pality’s collateral. The building mate- 
rials are bought in bulk by the city gov- 
ernment and supplied to the native at 
cost. When the house is completed the 
native pays 17 shillings a month until 
the cost of the materials plus interest 
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is repaid, then the monthly sum is re- 
duced to 7 shillings which covers local 
taxes and services. 

When the second plan is resorted to, 
the complete cottages are constructed 
by native or colored labor. These homes 
are built of burnt brick, and consist of 
four rooms each 12 feet by 12 feet. Con- 
struction cost is approximately £115, and 
such buildings are usually let as rooms 
at a rent of 10 shillings a month for 
one room and 17 shillings a month for 
two rooms. 


Difficulties Encountered 


Other communities have had far more 
difficulty with the native housing prob- 
lem than Bloemfontein. Several rea- 
sons have been offered—lack of initiative 
on the part of the natives to undertake 
and cooperate in such enterprises, in- 
adequate means of meeting the capital 
cost, and the difficulty of maintaining 
the continuous and detailed supervision 
which was found necessary to insure ad- 
herence to the building standards laid 
down by the local authorities. Conse- 
quently many urban areas have them- 
selves taken over the task of rebuilding 
the native locations. 

Here also difficulties have arisen—first, 
in the prccurement of adequate funds 
(a difficult problem even with the aid 
offered by the Government through eco- 
nomic and later by sub-economic loans) 
and, secondly, with the building trade 
unions over the question of employing 
native labor. The line between skilled 
and unskilled labor is very marked in the 
Union of South Africa, and generally 
only European workmen fall into the 
skilled group. It is pointed out that it 
is well-nigh impossible for the native 
with his low wage to liquidate the cost 
of a house built by highly paid, skilled 
labor. 


Problems in “Joburg” Area 


Johannesburg was faced with this 
difficulty when it attempted to solve the 
native housing problem after a plague 
in the native quarter in 1904. The new 
site selected was rather remote from the 
section of the city where most of the 
natives were employed. Consequently 
the expense and time involved in trans- 
portation to and from work, combined 
with high construction costs, caused 
many natives to seek other living quar- 
ters. Nevertheless, with the passage of 
years Johannesburg has taken many 
steps to solve this complex situation. 
Two compounds, Salisbury and Jubilee, 
were erected in 1914 for the housing of 
single men, and in 1921 the Western Na- 
tive Township was built. Following the 
passage of the Urban Areas Act the 
Wemmer Hostel was built to accommo- 
date 1,000 persons, and shortly there- 
after the Eastern. Native Township was 
added. 

~The Municipal Native Affairs Depart- 
ment was created in 1928, and there are 
now five native townships around Jo- 
hannesburg as well as numerous hostels 
for single people. The Eastern and 
Western Native Townships now have, re- 
spectively, 620 houses accommodating 
(Continued on p. 35) 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


FEA Functions in 
the Export Field 


An Address Before the Export 
Managers Club, New York City 


WOULD LIKE TO EMPHASIZE anew 

the fact that FEA is a new organiza- 
tion and that the Office of Lend-Lease 
Administration and the Office of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, as separate entities, no 
longer exist. The philosophy which dic- 
tated the consolidation of Lend-Lease 
and OEW, in order that all groups dealing 
with United States export operations 
might be brought together under one 
roof, is also indicative of the point of 
view within FEA with respect to the con- 
trols which it exercises in the export field. 

By having all of our various export 
mechanisms in one organization, it is 
possible for the first time to secure a 
degree of flexibility which did not exist 
in the past. To meet a given situation 
at a given place at a given time, Mr. 
Crowley, the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
trator, may use one or more of any of the 
tools at his disposal—Lend-Lease, Export 
Control, Foreign Procurement, United 
States Commercial Company, or others. 
These mechanisms are and will be used 
for the basic objectives, first, of winning 
the war, and, secondly, of maintaining 
and safeguarding the foreign economic 
interests of the United States. The need 
for flexibility, whether it be in organiza- 
tion, in export controls, or in our think- 
ing, is of paramount importance. The 
pressures of war have been so great that 
they have required a sharp focus in ap- 
proach, objectives, and operations. Yet, 
if this had not been the case, we would 
have been unable to do the production 
job that we have done. 

Today one hears considerably more 
about post-war, about reemployment, 
about our attitude at the peace table, 
but one must note that the war is not 
only not yet won, but that perhaps the 
greatest battles and the longest lists 
of casualties are yet to come, perhaps 
in the not too distant future. None- 
theless, there will be instances—and 
there are instances today—where our 
production program has attained a point 
where it can meet even our wartime 
needs and perhaps go beyond. Thus, we 
are in that difficult position where all 
of our thinking and our objectives, our 
production and our exports, must still 
be guided by our prime purpose to win 
the war, while at the same time we must 
take into account those situations and 
factors which have arisen as a result 
of the good production job that we have 
done to date on the home front. Care 
must be exercised, however, that such 
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Administrator, Foreign Economic 
Administration 


factors do not influence us too much or 
cloud war considerations. 


Need for Review 


What does this mean from a practical 
point of view? To me, it is largely a 
question of reviewing the controls and 
restrictions which are now in force, 
whether they be in the export or the 
import field, in order to make sure that 
they meet existing conditions. Upon 
review, I think that we shall find that 
some of our rules and regulations are 
becoming obsolete. In other instances, 
we will find that they have already been 
adjusted to meet changes in the man- 
power, material, production, and ship- 
ping programs. In the export field, for 
example, controls should be constantly 
reviewed in the light of shipping changes, 
shifts in supply, and variations in the 
demand of foreign markets. 

Operating officials of Government 
agencies involved must assume. this re- 
view responsibility, but they cannot dis- 
charge this responsibility without your 
help. Restrictions governing the export 
of goods from the United States must be 
in line with the restrictions governing 
the domestic consumption and distribu- 
tion of such goods. In this connection, 
it should be noted that we have not yet 
reached the point (if we ever reach it) 
where the United States civilian is ready 
to accept a reduction in the size of a 
domestic allocation for the sake of pro- 
viding a larger erport allocation of a 
given product. 

We in FEA want to move along as 
conditions change. Our procedures and 
controls will be brought up to date as 
rapidly as is humanly possible, and, of 
course, that includes all the current 
problems such as decentralization, pro- 
gram licensing, and bulk buying. No one 
of these situations can be settled with 
a single stroke of the pen—they must be 
adjusted bit by bit, and we can move 
along only step by step. 


Foreign Traders Consulted 


I think it only fair that you in the 
foreign-trade field should not only be 
advised of our progress as it is made, 
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but that also you should be consulteg 
with respect to the steps before they 
are actually taken. The method now 
commonly used for accomplishing this 
is the advisory committee. As you are 
well aware, both OEW and Lend-Lease 
have made use of Trade Advisory Com. 
mittees in the past. OEW, in addition 
to its Over-All Trade Advisory Commit- 
tee, also had established 13 industry ang 
procedure advisory committees. Since 
the consolidation of these predecessor 
agencies into the FEA, it has proved de- 
sirable to reconstitute these committees 
where they are still required, rather than 
automatically continue them. Some of 
these have already been established, and, 
with one exception, the membership of 
the new committees is the same as it 
was before. The balance of these com- 
mittees is now under review, and as each 
committee is reconstituted the action 
will become known to the trade. In ad- 
dition to these industry or commodity 
committees, much thought and consid- 
eration has been given to over-all ad- 
visory committees to consider the broad 
basic operating problems in the field of 
foreign trade. I am happy to be able to 
state that an export trade advisory com- 
mittee is in the process of formation, and 
invitations will be issued shortly to a 
group of individuals whom I believe to 
be representative of our export trade and 
whose personal experience and qualifica- 
tions as individuals can be of great help 
to FEA in solving our common problems 
on a constructive basis. 

Great contributions have also been 
made by your trade associations through 
the submission of constructive proposals 
to responsible Government officials. The 
members of those associations are en- 
titled to know what has happened to 
their proposals, and you, as citizens of 
the United States and members of the 
foreign-trade fraternity. should not be 
placed in an information “blackout,” 
except insofar as demanded by military 
secrecy. So let me tell you where we are 
today and what has been accomplished. 


Significant Measures 


On January 17, 1944, we issued a re- 
lease stating that allocations of cotton 
yarn and fabrics for certain Middle East 
destinations would be handled through 
commercial channels, if acceptable to 
the importing countries. United States 
suppliers were asked to contact their 
customers or agents in these areas. This 
action opened the door to commercial 
orders and the use of private trade chan- 
nels. 

On January 19, 1944, we announced the 
establishment of the New York office of 
the Combined Agency for Middle East 
Supplies—an act designed to expedite 
commercial shipment of civilian supply 
requirements to the Middle East. 

On January 31, 1944, we joined with 
the Union of South Africa Government 
Supply Mission in making known a new 
procedure for utilizing commercial chan- 
nels in the export of small hand-tools to 
South Africa. 

On February 4, 1944, we issued a release 
outlining the steps that had been taken 
to move increased quantities of drugs, 
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pharmaceuticals, and other health sup- 
plies to the Middle East through normal 
commercial channels, 

There you have four recent measures 
of a most tangible nature that indicate 
which way the wind is blowing in the 
Foreign Economic Administration. You 
may also recall the release which was 
jssued on February 29, 1944, dealing with 
strategic commodities bought in foreign 
countries. Included in that release was 
the following statement: “The facilities 
and services of private importers are 
utilized at some stage of practically all 
FEA import operations, whether the stra- 
tegic commodities are purchased with 
Government funds or with private 
funds.” 


Modifying Decentralization 


Sometimes, perhaps, the trade does 
not fully realize the amount of work in- 
volved in making progress toward a 
fairly simple-looking announcement, or 
the amount of time required for such 
progress, or the multiplicity of issues and 
persons that somehow have to be con- 
sulted in the course of such progress. 
In an effort to get this point across, let 
me review what has been happening in 
the case of the decentralization plan, and 
let us take stock of our position regard- 
ing it. 

Early last fall a committee was formed 
in the old OEW to study the possibilities 
of simplifying decentralization. To be- 
gin with, let me review a few steps that 
have actually been taken. First, certain 
commodities in rather free supply were 
put on general license, waiving the need 
for import recommendations. Second, 
goods worth $25 or less, including those 
on general license, were relieved from 
the requirements of import recommenda- 
tions. Third, a further so-called rollback 
eliminated farm machinery, chemicals, 
food, communication equipment, drugs, 
and health supplies from the decentral- 
ization plan. Fourth, a new approach 
to the plan was tried when in the case 
of Mexico a specific list of commodities 
was retained in the plan and everything 
else was eliminated. That meant that 
the published lists became, not a negative 
pronouncement of what was not on the 
plan, but a positive statement of the 
relatively few articles which specifically 
remained on the plan. 

Fifth, during the week of March 13 
an important group of commodities— 
including automotive vehicles, many re- 
pair parts, petroleum products, office 
equipment, and radio equipment—were 
freed from the system of import recom- 
mendations. 


Intensive Work Involved 


Now the moral of this tale is not the 
record of accomplishment. You have 
heard lists many times before. The real 
point is that the most important steps 
were preceded by weeks and months of 
hard work. For example, the latest bul- 
letin on radios, vehicles, etc., would not 
have been issued without a series of con- 
ferences with United States oversea mis- 
sions and Latin American governments 
assisted by the usual exchanges of cable- 
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grams and airgrams—conferences which 
began back in the middle of February. 
These conferences in turn could not have 
been successful unless they had followed 
intensive staff work and thorough discus- 
sion at frequent meetings of the decen- 
tralization roll-back committee within 
FEA, as well as close consultation with 
other Government agencies. 

It is not my purpose to give you the 
history of Current Export Bulletin No. 
152 about radios and vehicles, etc., and 
leave it at that. But I think this his- 
tory leads us to the next’ point—what 
further light can we shed on the “roll- 
back” of decentralization? What kind 
of progress report can I give you in ad- 
dition to the account you have just 
heard? 

At first, changes in decentralization 
were concerned mainly with some spe- 
cific problem of production or proced- 
ure. Gradually, the changes have be- 
come more general and of a more sweep- 
ing nature. It is still the policy of FEA 
to roll-back decentralization as far as 
possible and as rapidly as possible con- 
sistent with our number 1 job of winning 
the war. 

Referring back to our case or ex- 
ample—namely, Current Export Bulletin 
No. 152—and realizing what it took to get 
that order out (and thinking a little 
about the developments of which I have 
told you) you can project a picture into 
the future where nothing is certain but 
some things are probable. 

It would be unfair not to add the cau- 
tioning note that it take two, at least, to 
make a deal, and we have to work closely 
with each of the Latin American repub- 
lics where decentralization is still in op- 
eration for agreement on the proposed 
changes. In certain instances, articles 
may be found in such a position that we 
ourselves will decide they should still be 
subject to, or even reinstated within, the 
system of import recommendation. 


Heightened Flexibility 


In addition to reducing paper work for 
exporters, these modifications will make 
possible speedier transmission to United 
States suppliers of information about 
essential needs of Latin American coun- 
tries and a quicker adjustment of action 
to meet such needs under WPB produc- 
tion schedules. This is in line with 
recommendations made by export trade 
associations for increasing the flexibility 
of export controls to meet rapidly chang- 
ing situations. It would be foolhardy 
indeed to consider that our program of 
gradually changing the character of the 
decentralization system marks the re- 
turn of happy days when trade with 
Latin America can proceed as in peace 
time. Actually, it is possible that our 
exports to Latin America will for a while 
have to be curtailed further, in view of 
possible shipping shortages, so it would 
be inviting trouble to encourage import- 
ers in those areas to expand their orders. 


Streamlining Procedures 


We hope that great improvement will 
be seen in the whole process of exporting 
goods to Latin America. When ship- 
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ping space finally eases again, we believe 
that procedures will have been stream- 
lined so that export business can be con- 
ducted with a minimum of delay and 
friction. For a starter, I can state, first, 
that we have adopted an approved form 
for license amendments, FEA-250, as 
proposed by the trade; and, secondly, we 
are putting into use a new form com- 
bining in one document the former ex- 
port license application and the appli- 
cation for priority assistance. I do not 
need to tell you what this means by way 
of simplifying, speeding, and easing 
your work as well as ours. I am also 
glad to announce that a current export 
bulletin is now being issued covering a 
new procedure known as the blanket 
license. This procedure authorizes the 
exportation of certain commodities by 
the individual exporter to two or more 
specifically named consignees and pur- 
chasers located in a designated Latin 
American country. The purpose of this 
bulletin is to acquaint the exporter with 
the proposed plan, and commodities 
which may be exported under this pro- 
cedure will be announced from time to 
time. Let us hope that this example 
may foreshadow the simplified structure, 
speed, and efficiency which must be at- 
tained in the future. 

Let us consider program licensing for 
a moment. I stated several weeks ago 
that a Program License Review Com- 
mittee had been hard at work within FEA 
and it was expected that concrete recom- 
mendations would be forthcoming in the 
near future. This committee submitted 
definite recommendations which have 
been approved by the Foreign Economic 
Administrator and by the State Depart- 
ment. The proposals are now ready for 
discussion with the foreign purchasing 
missions. Because. of the fact that any 
changes will depend upon these discus- 
sions between FEA and the foreign mis- 
sions, I cannot at this time divulge these 
specific recommendations. 

It is felt that the extent of the pro- 
grams themselves could be curtailed in 
general to those commodities which are 
under allocation; under quota control, or 
requiring supply assistance. It should 
be emphasized, however, in connection 
with these proposals that there will re- 
main certain countries or areas where, 
because of war conditions, other com- 
modities may have to be programmed. 
Of course, any change in procedure takes 
time, and it cannot be done overnight. 


Cargo-Space Factor 


Even if the program licensing dis- 
cussions are brought to a successful con- 
clusion, foreign governments will still 
retain complete authority over imports 
and over the use of their available supply 
of dollar exchange. In the case of the 
British and the French, among others, 
there will also remain a considerable 
degree of control over cargo space. A 
fair distribution of cargo space for com- 
mercial shipments is greatly to be de- 
sired, and, in such matters, FEA will con- 
tinue to work through the War Shipping 
Administration in seeking the fairest 
arrangements possible under wartime 
conditions. 
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While speaking of cargo space, I might 
remark that shipping prospects may take 
one of their periodic turns for the worse. 
The war is still very much with us. We 
must expect further ups and downs in 
the availability of shipping space. 

Because of the usual time lag between 
the application for an export license and 
actual ccean shipment, it would be diffi- 
cult even under ideal conditions to ad- 
just the volume of approved licenses 
strictly in accordance with changes in 
anticipated shipping. On the other 
hand, to grant export licenses far in 
excess of any reasonable shipping pros- 
pects would hardly seem justified, unless 
storage facilities were plentiful and sup- 
pliers were willing to stock goods for 
possibly a prolonged pericd. At the same 
time, storage facilities should not be 
allowed to become overtaxed or the ports 
to become congested. In any event, ap- 
plicants for export liconses these days 
must be prepared to accept the hazards 
and disappointments that are bound to 
accompany a shortage of shipping. 


To Work Out “Kinks” 


If there should be a temporary lull in 
export activity, I should like to suggest 
that this would be a very good time in- 
deed to work out some of the kinks in the 
over-all regulatory procedure governing 
exports. Let us take advantage of any 
breathing spell to improve our machin- 
ery. Where supply conditions, as dis- 
tinguished from shipping, would war- 
rant, certain additional commodities and 
destinations might be placed under 
general license. Streamlining of controls 
over small shipments might prove pos- 
sible, with great savings in paper work 
for both business and government. 
There is nothing to keep us from trying 
to work up for your use an improved and 
‘ncreasingly comprehensible “Compre- 
hensive Export Schedule.” These are 
but examples of what could be accom- 
plished while waiting for shipping to 
improve. 

So much for the immediate foreign- 
trade picture, where you may find the 
occasional bright spots of improved and 
flexible export regulation intermingled 
with the darker patches of curtailed 
shipping. 


Primary Consideration 


In working together for the winning of 
the war, the first consideration of the 
supply agencies in Government and of 
the commercial concerns in business is 
to see that there is no doubt whatsoever 
that supplies get to the point where they 
are most acutely needed. The vast ma- 
chine to bring together supply and de- 
mand in a world at war must adjust to 
major changes in war conditions—from 
a stage of preparation to a stage of active 
air warfare, from air warfare to a pre- 
dominance of land operations, a shift 
from a war of movement by huge armies 
to a many-pronged attack by sea. All 
these things are possible, and may mean 
changes in the demands of our best 
customers, namely, the armed forces of 
the United Nations. Of course, the de- 
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mands of these forces for shipping 
greatly affect the possibilities of our 
sending goods to one or another part of 
the world. Then there are financial 
situations to be worked out involving 
foreign-exchange balances and the use 
cf some of the new or age-old methods 
of financing. Again, political consider- 
ations in some instances are the deter- 
mining factor. 

There will be important changes as 
friendly areas are liberated from the 
grasp of the enemy. As for individual 
industries, the changing war demands 
can create either surpluses or scarcities, 
even in the middle of a great war. Ob- 
vious examples are machine tools, which 
are in easier supply, and textiles and 
lumber, in which shortages have de- 
veloped recently. 


Changes Happen Unexpectedly 


War is a disorderly process within 
which we can attempt to create only an 
approximation of order. Even with the 
best of forward thinking, major changes 
occur unexpectedly, for the enemy is 
constantly planning to upset our plans. 
Back in the days when the submarine 
campaign was achieving considerable 
successes for the enemy, goods some- 
times were expedited to port for ships 
which never would arrive, or a convoy 
would be scattered and the ships would 
show up at the wrong ports, or a number 
of them would be seriously delayed, 
while others arrived more or less on 
schedule. Faced with the major uncer- 
tainties of war, it would be folly to scrap 
entirely the controls which, however 
burdensome and aggravating they seem, 
nevertheless result in bringing some de- 
gree of order into the general disorder 
which, in the last analysis, the enemy 
has brought upon us. 


Supplementing One Another 


The trend abroad is toward the use of 
government controls and of group or- 
ganizations in the promotion and con- 
duct of foreign trade. In order to cope 
adequately with these practices and in- 
sure fair participation, we should be in 
a position, I believe, to.use the instru- 
ments of Government to supplement the 
instruments of business in our foreign- 
trade operations. 

One task is, therefore, to make it clear 
to industry, more especially our foreign 
traders, that the services of Government 
may be important for their own welfare 
and that policies and procedures of Gov- 
ernment should be constantly reviewed 
and modified, giving careful considera- 
tion to all the factors involved. 

Our aim is to make our licensing tech- 
niques flexible and constructive so that 
they may maintain and strengthen pri- 
vate trade channels and protect the 
trade position of the United States. To 
encourage the premature and uncritical 
relaxation and abandonment of Gov- 
ernment machinery designed to serve 
free enterprise in competition with con- 
trolled economies abroad would be a 
disservice. 
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Our Place in World 


Sometimes we hear the thought ex. 
pressed that if we decide to use this free. 
enterprise approach, we are powerfy} 
enough to convert the rest of the worlq 
to our way of thinking. It must be re. 
membered, however, that, although we 
may be nearly one-half of the worl 
from an industrial point of view, we are 
only about one-eighth of the world from 
a foreign-trade point of view, and foreign 
trade has never been our national 
specialty in the past. 

For the most part, we have been worl 
producers rather than world traders, ang 
it seems to me a little naive to think 
that. we possess the knowledge and ex. 
perience at this point in world history to 
draw up the rules under which all na. 
tions should conduct their foreign trade. 
Possibly there is a more flexible ang 
practical approach which would take 
into account certain departures from our 
ideal through the establishment of g 
system of traffic signals for world trade. 
Particular care must be taken to see that 
barricades are not placed across the 
main traffic arteries, but that does not 
necessarily preclude some system for di- 
recting the course of traffic which may 
promote rather than hamper the flow of 
commercial trade. 

It has been stated that anything 
closely resembling our present system 
of capitalism will not work in a con- 
tracting economy. Our public men in 
their speeches have recognized the need 
for-expansion of world trade along with 
high activity and full employment within 
our own country. Like an electric cur- 
rent, however, world trade must flow 
around a complete circuit. In other 
words, if we export, there must be a re- 
turn flow of goods. That means im- 
ports. 


Preparation Imperative 


I would like to raise several questions 
which may indicate the urgent need for 
advance preparation in the international 
sphere. Take Lend-Lease itself. Shall 
the various allied governments be kept 
in indefinite suspense as to their obliga- 
tions to this country? How long should 
it take to formulate a “final determina- 


tion of the benefits” which this country | 


is to receive in return for Lend-Lease 
aid furnished, as provided for in article 
VII of the Lend-Lease Master Agree- 
ments? How free will the various coun- 
tries feel to make their dollar exchange 
resources available for a resumption of 
commercial trade as long as the issue of 
Lend-Lease settlement remains unre- 
solved? In the international sphere we 
find two main objectives in this article— 
the elimination of discriminatory treat- 
ment, and the reduction of tariffs and 
other trade barriers. Can there be any 
real revival of world trade until these 
steps are taken? To postpone these posi- 
tive measures may mean to postpone 
world trade recovery. 

Another question is this: what role, if 
any, is to be marked out for the Gov- 
ernment-controlled corporation operat 
ing in the international field, such as the 
U. S. Commercial Company? My cot- 
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“Exports must not only be offset but generated by imports,”’ says Philip Young in a significant 


passage of this article 
products— 


cept of U.S.C. C. is that, in pursuit of its 
wartime activities, it should try to work 
through private trade channels on both 
sides of the ocean, and it should not at- 
tempt to supplant them. Whenever or 
wherever it withdraws, there must still 
exist a living and healthy trade organ- 
ism—not just so much dead tissue. 

The U.S.C. C., of course, is a relatively 
small part of a much broader question. 
What are the relative roles of government 
and business in the international trade 
field of the future? The answer to that 
question rests more largely in your hands 
than anywhere else. I think that you 
who engage in the foreign-trade business 
are the ones who will have to discuss 
and debate this question and come to 
some common mind. 


What Do We Believe In? 


This is but a portion of the story. 
What kind of system of world trade do 
we really believe in? A world of country- 
to-country barter, or many-sided uni- 
versal trade? A world of special deals 
and discriminatory agreements, or of 
open markets reasonably accessible to 
all? A world of economic islands behind 
barrier reefs of high tariffs, or a world 
of free-flowing trade? Whatever we may 
believe as a nation, our ideals may have 
to be modified as we rub elbows with the 
ideals of others along world tradeways. 

If we choose the course of multilateral 
trade, accessible markets, and free-flow- 
ing commerce—as I hope we will—there 
will be times when we must have the 
courage of our convictions. Exports 
must not only be offset but generated by 
imports. On frequent occasions, it will 
be discovered that certain imports are 
competing with articles of domestic 
manufacture. There will be a clamor 
for protection from well-organized pres- 





We shall always need to purchase great quantities of foreign 
tea, for example, shown here being plucked on a Sumatra plantation. 


sure groups. Can such 
resisted? 

Glowing generalities will not answer 
questions such as these. Nor do I 
believe the cause of international trade 
will be advanced if we attempt to set up 
an inflexible system that completely dis- 
misses considerations of national econ- 
omy. How far can concessions to na- 
tionalism be made without undermining 
the whole system of world trade? That 
crucial issue will present itself again and 
again—in other countries as well as ours. 
These considerations only emphasize 
that the road to greater international 
trade will not be an easy one. 


attacks be 


Government's Dynamic Side 


In concluding my remarks, let me 
refer briefly to a favorite topic of mine. 
Most of you tend to think of government 
in its restrictive aspects. Whether your 
contact with the majesty of government 
comes through a traffic ticket or an ex- 
port license, or both, the concept of gov- 
ernment as essentially a policeman is 
constantly impressed upon you. 

I am more interested in the dynamic 
side of government which through our 
history has pioneered navigable streams, 
great networks of highways, forest pre- 
serves, canals, irrigation installations, 
flood-control projects, and national 
parks. These great developmental un- 
dertakings have seldom competed with 
private interests. Instead, they have 
opened up new opportunities for indivi- 
dual and corporate enterprise. Are there 
not today even greater opportunities in 
those parts of the world that are still to 
be developed? 

There may be patterns for the pro- 
motion of world-wide trade which offer 
great promise to a country which is still 
young in spirit, inventive and daring. 
We must not fail to rise to the opportuni- 
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ties that will unfold before us. Vision, 
imagination, and courage in years past 
have opened up new frontiers in science, 
the arts, and commerce among the na- 
tions. They can do so in the years to 
come. 





Wool Crop of Nova Scotia 


In Nova Scotia last year, 87,600 sheep 
produced in excess of half a million 
pounds of wool, producing a cash income 
of $150,000, according to the Agricultural 
Department of the Canadian National 
Railways. During the previous year, 
77,800 sheep were shorn. Nova Scotia in 
1943 produced the best average quality 
wool in Canada. 





Credit Ratings of Latin American 
Firms Highest in Years 


Wartime improvement in the financial 
position of business concerns in the other 
American republics is reflected in the 
highest credit ratings enjoyed for many 
years. 

All of the other American countries 
rank high in standing on both credit and 
collections in the latest survey of com- 
mercial conditions in South and Central 
American markets by the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. These surveys 
have been made semiannually for more 
than 15 years. 

For the second time in the history of 
this survey, every American country 
now holds top rank in both credit and 
collection classifications, according to 
Philip J. Gray, manager of the Associa- 
tion’s Foreign Credit Interchange 
Bureau. 

Credit standings in the other Ameri- 
can republics have been rising steadily 
since July 1940. This improvement co- 
incides with heavy United States pur- 
chases of strategic materials in the other 
Americas and with an advance in prices 
of basic commodities. As a result, the 
balance of trade in favor of the other 
American republics has increased, en- 
abling them to reduce debts and to ac- 
cumulate gold and dollar exchange. 

In most of the countries covered in 
the survey, credit and collection ratings 
have risen steadily for more than 3 years, 
according to the judgment of United 
States manufacturers and exporters 
whose experiences provide the basis for 
the ratings. 

In the latest semiannual survey, all 
the Latin American markets are rated 
as “good.” Moreover, all are classified 
as “prompt” in collection on outstanding 
accounts. 

One influence in the further improve- 
ment of Latin American credit standing 
in the final half of 1943 was a further 

“rise in balance of trade in favor of the 
southern countries. Besides imports of 
minerals and other strategic materials, 
the United States increased its imports 
of coffee, sugar, cocoa, and bananas 
from the other Americas as larger ship- 
ping tonnage became available for the 
handling of nonstrategic imports. 
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Angola 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import and Export Surtazxes Estab- 
lished.—A surtax of 20 percent of the 
duty on all imporis, with certain excep- 
tions, and a surtax of 10 percent of the 
duty on all exports, were established in 
Angola by decree No. 33,303, published 
in the Diario do Governo, Lisbon, of 
December 8, 1943, presumably effective 
from January 1, 1944. 

Imports of gasoline and other mineral 
oils, wines, beer, and cotton textiles are 
subject to lower or specific rates; and 
medicinal products, tobacco, certain pa- 
per, and books are entirely exempt from 
the surtax. 

These surtaxes are to remain in effect 
for the “duration of the exceptional cir- 
cumstances resulting from the present 
war.” 


Argentina 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Agreement with. Paraguay to Appoint 
Committees to Study and Propose Bases 
for a Customs Union Approved; Com- 
mittees Appointed.—The agreement be- 
tween Argentina and Paraguay to con- 
stitute a mixed committee to study and 
propose the bases for a Customs Union 
of the two countries, signed on Decem- 
ber 15, 1943, was approved by an Ar- 
gentine decree (No. 5102), dated March 
3, 1944, released for publication on 
March 8, 1944, at Buenos Aires. The 
decree also designates the Argentine 
members of the mixed committee, and 
the members of the National Commit- 
tee, as provided for in the agreement. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Jan- 


uary 29, 1944, for notice of signature of 
agreement. ] 


Belgium 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Metallic Products: Tax on Invoice 
Value of Imports and Exports—To cover 
administrative expenses of the Central 
Office of Metallic Products, a tax of 0.05 
percent of the amount of import or ex- 
port invoices for metallic products has 
been fixed in Belgium by ordinance No. 
3, of August 3, 1943, modifying ordinance 
No. 1, of June 17, 1943, and published 
in the Moniteur Officiel (Brussels) of 
August 6. 

Nonindustrial Coal: Special Production 
Tax Extended to Coal for Handicraft 
Use.—The special production tax of 50 
francs per metric ton on coal, coke, and 
briquets produced in Belgium for non- 
industrial use, to cover expenses of the 


Price Compensation office of the Coal In- 
dustry, has been extended to coal, coke, 
and briquets for handicraft use, effective 
from August 5, 1943, by an order of July 
30, published in the Moniteur Belge 
(Brussels) of August 5. 

|The order of December 31, 1942, which 


established this tax, had exempted coal for 
industrial and handicraft uses from such 


tax. 
Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Leather Sacks: Import Duty Greatly 
Reduced.—Leather sacks imported into 
Bolivia exclusively for packing of min- 
erals to be exported from the country 
will now be taxed an import duty of only 
2 bolivianos per metric quintal plus a 
surcharge of 160 percent, provided that 
the filled sacks when exported bear the 
imprint of the National Seal and the 
legend “Procedente de Bolivia” (of Boli- 
vian origin) , according to a decree signed 
on February 24, 1944. The former rate 
applied to leather sacks was 4 bolivianos 
plus 600 percent surtax per legal kilo- 
gram. 
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Sugar-Beet Crop, Canada 


This week’s cover picture—fur- 
nished by the Wartime Informa- 
tion Board (Canada)—shows how 
modern machinery speeds. the 
Dominion’s beet crop from the field 
to the factory. Here, a tractor 
hauls a special loading device down 
a row of freshly dug beets; along- 
side is a second tractor hauling a 
wagon to receive them. Of this 
new industry (for Canada) the W. 
I. B. has this to say: “The humble 
sugar beet now looms aS a very 
important fellow on the Canadian 
war scene. It is making an enor- 
mous contribution toward the suc- 
cess of the Dominion’s war effort. 
If it were not for the home produc- 
tion of sugar, Canadians would 
have to accept a far smaller ration 
for their daily needs.” 
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Transport and Communication 
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New Air Routes To Be Inaugurated. 
In order to supply more extensive air- 
transportation facilities in the frontier 
zones of Bolivia, Lloyd Aereo Boliviang 
(LAB) will extend its services to include 
five new routes, as soon as airport con- 
struction near some of the cities js 
completed. 

These routes are as follows: Weekly 
round-trip service between Cochabamba, 
and Santa Cruz. A distance of 10,808 
kilometers is scheduled to be flown 
monthly. Intermediate stops will be 
made on this route at Sucre, legal capita] 
of the nation, in the Department of 
Chuquisaca; Tarija; Yacuiba, on the 
Argentine frontier, trading center for the 
Gran Chaco; and Choreti. 

Another route is from Trinidad, cap- 
ital of the Department of Beni, situated 
on the Mamore River and one of the 
largest trading centers in the flat north- 
eastern area, to San Ignacio de Noxos 
and return. This is a weekly round-trip 
service. One route gives service to Trini- 
dad-Ascension-Santa Cruz. Semi- 
monthly service is to be provided be- 
tween San Borja, in northern Bolivia, 
and Rurrenabaque; and between Guaya- 
ramerin, on the frontier of Brazil, and 
Manao. 

An airport at Trinidad is now in proc- 
ess of construction. The Government 
will collaborate with LAB in the con- 
struction of airdromes in Manao and 
Ascension de Guarayos, and in the im- 
provement and enlargement of those of 
Tarija, Choreti, and Yacuiba. 


Brazil 


Economic Conditions 


The Brazilian National Council of In- 
dustrial and Commercial Policy, a con- 
sulting agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment which was established by decree- 
law No. 5,982 of November 10, 1943, held 
its inaugural session on March 9. The 
Council is subordinate to the Ministry of 
Labor, Industry and Commerce, and is 
composed of two representatives each of 
private industry and commerce, one each 
of the Ministries of Finance, Agriculture, 
Communications and Public Works, and 
Labor, and five other citizens distin- 
guished in the field of political and social 
sciences. 

The duties of the Council are to study 
and recommend measures to prepare the 
Brazilian war economy for a smooth shift 
to peacetime conditions, to protect al- 
ready existing industries, and to promote 
the establishment of new ones, especially 
basic industries and those for the pro- 
duction of essential raw materials. The 
Council also is concerned with the pro- 
motion of foreign and domestic trade, 
with such problems as unemployment 
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and unfair competition, and with meas- 
ures strengthening the economy of the 
country and raising the general stand- 
ard of living. 

The recommendations of the First Bra- 
zilian Economic Congress, held in Rio de 
Janeiro in November 1943, have been 
presented to the Council for study and 
action. Among the first subjects as- 
signed to the members of the Council 
for study and report were the Brazilian 
national income; the effects of the war 
on agriculture, industry, and commerce; 
necessary projects for the post-war 
period; transportation, production, and 
distribution; improvement of technical 
training, laboratories and institutes; and 
the protection of national industries and 
foreign trade. 


Transport and Communication 


Collapse of Railway Tunnel.—The col- 
lapse of a tunnel on the Brazilian Cen- 
tral Railroad is reported in the Brazilian 
press. This occurred on February 9, 
some 50 miles from Rio de Janeiro, on the 
line toSao Paulo. Estimates of the time 
required to repair the damage range 
from 3 months to 1 year. 

Traffic is temporarily being routed 
over a side track around the tunnel, but 
movement is slow because of a 5-degree 
grade. 


British West 
Indies 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tobacco and Tobacco Products: Im- 
port Duties Increased, St. Christopher 
and Nevis.—The rates of import duty on 
tobacco and snuff in St. Christopher and 
Nevis have been increased, according to 
an announcement in the Board of Trade 
Journal dated January 22, 1944. 

The new rates of import duty per 
pound are as follows (old rates in paren- 
theses): leaf tobacco, British preferen- 
tial, 3s. (2s.), general, 3s. (2s.); cigars 
valued at more than 6s. per 100, British 
preferential, 12s. 6d. (8s. 4d), general, 
15s. 9d. (10s. 6d.); cigars valued at not 
more than 6s. per 100, British preferen- 
tial, 9s. 5d. (6s. 3d.), general, lls. 2d. 
(7s. 6d.) ; cigarettes, British preferential, 
10s. 6d. 7s.) , general, 12s. 6d. (9s.) ; other 
manufactured tobacco, British preferen- 
tial, 9s. 5d. (6s. 3d.), general, 12s. 6d. 


(8s, 4d.). Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget of the Corporacion de Fomento 
de la Produccion.—The 1944 budget of 
the Fomento Corporation places receipts 
at 397,950,000 pesos (equivalent to about 
$12,837,000 at 31 pesos per dollar) and 
expenditures at 397,697,000 pesos (about 
$12,829,000). The Corporation ordi- 
narily receives its funds from the pro- 
ceeds of certain taxes assigned to it, in- 
terest and dividends, profits from the 
sale of merchandise, amortization of 
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loans, government contributions, and 
from credits extended by the Export- 
Import Bank and other institutions. 
The 1944 budget, however, does not in- 
clude the receipt of any funds from the 
Export-Import Bank. 

Budget estimates are divided into two 


sections, “promotion of production 
fund” and “realization of promotion 
plan.” The budgets of these two sec- 


tions are approximately in balance and 
constitute about 14 percent and 86 per- 
cent, respectively, of the total budget of 
the Fomento Corporation. 


Budget, 1944 


[In thousands of pesos] 
Income: 
Promotion of Production Fund— 
Interest, dividends, profits, com- 


missions and foreign credit__ - 49, 250 

Special Promotion Fund____-__ 4, 500 

ES intwks ccbumnaknaw ene 53, 750 
Realization of Promotion Plan: 

Income from operations (amor- 
tization of loans, sale of se- 
curities and merchandise, and 
COMGOTIOIRY oi dininscmccdums cca 228, 700 

Fiscal contributions (tax re- 
ceipts assigned to the corpora- 
cion, less amounts payable on 
foreign loans other than Ex- 
port-Import Bank loans) -_-_- 115, 500 

TOMES ns ettina tiwag sna 344, 200 
Total OHNO s os. occ 397, 950 
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Expenditures: 

Promotion of Production Fund— 
Administrative ..........-._-. 19, 125 
Promotiomal <2 sakecceenanue 12, 160 
Service of foreign credits_______ 21, 000 
Miscetiatieous 625 Soca eee 1, 450 

TOG o... carne cuanmencanae 53, 735 

Realization of Promotion Plan: 

MISING oo canine loa 41, 500 
BOTW os 5 bibs cb 53, 200 
INGUSUIIOS < os nd eddie nd cue 63, 500 
Powe? abd Stl. soon ee 143, 262 
Trade and transportation____-__ 42, 500 

"TOUR siais Sittin iri Sacticientceate 343, 962 

Total expenditures_-__._----_ 397, 697 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import-Duty Reduction on Hemp and 
Jute Sacks Extended.—Hemp and jute 
sacks (item No. 419 of the Chilean cus- 
toms tariff) have been declared articles 
of primary necessity and the duty re- 
duction on such sacks extended for 4 
months from January 9, 1944, by decree 
No. 956 of the Ministry of Finance, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of March 13, 
1944. Previous decrees had reduced the 
duty on these sacks from 0.27 to 0.10 
gold peso per gross kilogram. 


Transport and Communication 


Budget of State Railways Increased.— 
The Ministry of Public Works and Com- 
munications of Chile has approved the 
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Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 


“Military Currency” in Occupied Areas: Aims and Practices of the Nazis 


The Germans have perfected their use of military currency for purposes of 
straight exploitation of occupied countries. 
being pumped into territory occupied by the German army. The central 
banks of Nazi-occupied countries must accept military notes, redeem them 
in local currency, and charge them as cost of occupation to their own 
In addition, tribute levied from governments and 
banks in this territory is being used for purchases of commodities. 

No genuine German currency has been exported during World War II to 
a foreign country under any circumstances whatever with the exception 
of an early experience in Czechoslovakia and of certain regions which were 
incorporated into the Reich. A constant flow of media of payment in form 
of credit, military currency, and the occupied territory’s own money is being 
pumped into the “occupied economy.” 

The German military currency is definitely invalid for the German Reich, 
and the foreign currency is legal tender only in the occupied zone for which 
it is issued. A constant flow of commodities is coming into Germany, 
thus increasing the flow of goods in Germany without increasing the flow 


The inhabitants of occupied territories are forced to use the German 
military currency to buy their own goods from each other, but under the 
system all exports are a net loss for the “occupied” economy. The “ex- 
change” consists in a one-way flow of money—into the occupied country— 
and a one-way flow of goods—into Germany or into the stockpiles of the 

Exceptions may occur whenever this is useful to the German 


Accounts are balanced on paper, but “real” payments consist either in 
“charging off” occupation costs or in increasing the note circulation in the 
occupied territory. The result is a decrease in the standard of living in the 
occupied country, accompanied by strong inflationary developments. 

For Germany it means an increase in the standard of living at home and 
an anti-inflationary force of prime importance. 


(From “Economics of Military Occupation,” by Henry Simon Bloch, Instructor in 
Economics at the University of Chicago, and Bert F. Hoselitz, Instructor in the Insti- 
tute of International Relations at Yale University. 


Their own military currency is 
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Many Latin American Cities Improving Water Systems 

Water-supply systems are being improved in 14 communities in other 
American republics under the inter-American health and sanitation program. 
Also, scores of smaller projects or studies for improvement of water supplies 
are being carried out in Latin America, particularly along strategic highways, 
around airports and shipping centers, and in the vicinity of defense bases. 

These activities are part of a continental campaign against typhoid fever 
and other diseases spread by water-borne parasites. 

In El Salvador a nation-wide study of ground-water resources has become 
the pattern for development of sanitary water supplies for rural populations. 

In Mexico projects are being set up for construction of water-supply 
facilities, according to a plan completed by Mexico’s National Depart- 
ment of Health for improvement of water supplies in virtually all cities 
of consequence. 

In Paraguay, a detailed study of water-supply requirements is being made 
for the capital, Asuncion, now without a water-supply system. 

In the Amazon Valley the problem of water supply for virtually all towns 
and villages is being taken up. Also, aid is being given for development of 
sanitary water supplies at camps of rubber tappers. 

Projects started in Mexico are located at Perote and Huajuapan. At 
Perote, the existing water-supply system is being rebuilt to replace one built 
by the Spaniards more than 200 years ago. 

Smaller projects in many places are for supply of water to health facilities 
arising under the inter-American health and sanitation program. Many 
hospitals and dispensaries have been built. These are often located in jungle 
settlements. Seventeen dispensaries, for example, have been built in Ecua- 
dor’s primitive rubber-producing country. Thirty dispensaries have been 
placed in operation in the Amazon Valley. 

In some instances wells have been drilled. In others, surface water is 
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given improvised treatment. 


preventive measures. 





budget of the State Railways for 1944, 
states the Diario Oficial. This is a de- 
cided increase, totaling 1,211,276,200 
pesos, compared with 967,597,009 pesos 


for 1943. 
Cuba 


Transport and Communication 


Freight and Passenger Services and 
Revenues.—Tourist traffic to Cuba during 
1943 continued at a severely reduced 
rate as compared with years prior to the 
war. Passenger movement to the Island 
during the year was almost entirely by 
airplane. 

Revenues of the United Railways 
system (which normally handles about 
42 percent of the freight and 45 percent 
of the passengers carried by all Cuban 
railway companies) during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1943, totaled $13,- 
853,764, compared with $8,830,631 in 
the preceding year. Passengers carried 
numbered 3,465,110, compared with 
2,695,610 in 1942; and total freight 
amounted to 17,752,938 tons, against 
7,251,370 tons in 1942. 

The increase in receipts applied to all 
classes of traffic. Passenger movement 
derived some benefit from reduced road 
competition. 

Traffic handled by the Cuba Railroad 
Co. and the Cuba Northern Railways Co. 
(which together form the Consolidated 
Railroads of Cuba and take care of about 
34 percent of the freight and 40-percent 
of passengers transported by Cuban rail- 
roads) likewise showed increases during 
the fiscal year. 


The campaign against water-borne diseases, like other activities for 
control of malaria, tuberculosis, hookworm, and other diseases, emphasizes 
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The Cuba Railroad Co. handled 3,294,- 
582 passengers, compared with 2,558,563 
in the preceding year; and 394,184,031 
ton-miles of revenue freight (216,727,116 
in 1842). Substantial increases were 
registered in movement of all principal 
categories of products handled, with the 
exception of animals and animal prod- 
ucts. Total net railway operating reve- 
nue during the year amounted to $11,- 
720,716, a marked increase over $6,786,351 
in 1942. 

The Cuba Northern Railways Co. car- 
ried 1,080,001 passengers in 1943, com- 
pared with 1,800,507 in the preceding 
year; freizht ton-miles totaled 45,592,661, 
against 57,711,963 ‘in 1942. Decreases 
were shown in most categories of freight 
traffic, with the exception of forest prod- 
ucts and agricultural products other 
than cane and its products. Total rail- 
way operating revenues were $2,218,230 
($2,096,793 in 1942). 

Electric railway companies in the cities 
on the Island also reported increased 
traffic. Total operating revenues of the 
Havana Electric Railway Co., which op- 
erates all of the facilities in the cities of 
Habana, Camaguey, and Santiago de 
Cuba, showed a total of $4,699,513 in 1943 
($3,207,981 in 1942). Passengers carried 
increased from 48,576,890 to 92,692,327. 

The Cooperativo de Omnibus Aliados. 
S. A., the largest bus organization in the 
Island, is reported to have operated in 
the last year 960 bus-days, compared 
with 856 bus-days in 1942 and about 
1,200 bus-days in 1941. Gross revenues 
during the year totaled $10,036,138, 
against $9,264,612 in 1942. 

There was slightly less traffic in the 
field of air transportation in the Habana 
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(Cuba)—Miami (Florida) services (in 
number of planes and passengers) in 
1943 than in 1942. This traffic took qa 
pronounced upward trend in the last 
quarter, however. Incoming air-mai] 
shipments (to Cuba) declined to 114,719 
pounds, compared with 171,390 pounds 
in 1942, but outgoing mail advanced from 
54930 pounds in 1942 to 70,957 pounds 
in 1943. Express advanced sharply, to 
659.367 pounds (574,345 in 1942); and 
outgoing express increased to 446.034 
(185,682 in 1942). 

Expreso Aereo Inter-Americana in- 
augurated services between Cuba and the 
United States in August. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Tax Increased on Cigarettes 
and Alcoholic Beverages and Established 
on Alcoholic-Beverage Containers.—The 
Deminican Republic import tax (sales, 
use, and consumption tax) on cigarettes 
and alcoholic beverages has been in- 
creased and alcoholic-beverage contain- 
ers have been made subject to import 
tax by Dominican law No. 507 of Feb- 
ruary 7, 1944. 

The new tax rates are as follows 
(former rates shown in parentheses): 
Cigarettes, up to 7 centimeters in length, 
per 1,000, $10.50 ($10); cigarettes ex- 
ceeding 7 centimeters in length, each cig- 
arette will pay on each 7 centimeters of 
length or fraction, $0.01'42 ($0.01); spir- 
its, whisky, gin, bitters, absinthe, and 
liqueurs, such as anis, apricot, benedic- 
tine, cocktails, and other beverages up 
to 46° proof at 15° Centigrade, per liter, 
$0.8742 ($0.80); brandy and cognac up 
to 46° proof at 15° Centigrade, per liter, 
$3.80 ($0.80); beer and malt extracts, 
per liter, $0.11 ($0.09); rums, up to 52°‘ 
proof at 15° Centigrade, per liter, $9.82' 
($0.75): glass, tin, or tin-plated contain- 
ers with alcoholic beverages, per 100 
units, having a capacity of up to 180 
grams, $0.50 (new item); the same, hav- 
ing a capacity over 180 grams, but not 
exceeding 360 grams, $1.20 ‘new item); 
the same, more than 360 grams, but not 
over 720 grams, $2 ‘new item) ; the same, 
over 720 grams, $2.50 (new item). 

Agreement, in Which United States 
Waived Right to Tariff Concessions 
Granted by Dominican Republic to 
Haiti, Lapsed.—The exchange of notes 
on November 14, 1942, between the 
United States and the Dominican Re- 
public, in which the United States agreed 
not to invoke the pertinent provisions 
of the agreement of September 25, 1924, 
with the Dominican Republic ‘accord- 
ing reciprocal unconditional most- 
favored-nation treatment in customs 
matters) for the purpose of claiming the 
benefit of reductions in customs duties 
accorded by the Dominican Republic 
exclusively to Haiti, lapsed automatically 
on March 24, 1944, when the Haitian- 
Dominican commercial treaty expired 
after having been denounced by the 
Haitian Government on September 8, 
1943, according to an announcement by 
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the Department of State, dated March 
47, 1944. 

[Similar notes had been exchanged be- 
tween the United States and Haiti on Feb- 
juary 16 and 19, and April 25, 1942, and 
these also lapsed on March 24, 1944. See 
FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 12, 
1942, for notice of United States-Dominican 
Republic exchange of notes of November 14, 


1942. | 
Ecuador 
Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Consular Invoice Forms Modified 
Slightly Consular invoice forms for 
shipments to Ecuador now require ex- 
porters to show the c. i. f. value of the 
goods, according to information received 
from the Consulate General of Ecuador 
through the New York Regional Office. 

Holders of the circular “Preparing 
Shipments to Ecuador,” should make 
note of this new regulation in the sec- 
tion on Consular Invoices. 


Transport and Communication 


Railroad Expansion on Small Scale.— 
Railroad construction in Ecuador has 
been almost entirely at a standstill for 
some time. The only actual expansion 
being contemplated is on the Sibambe- 
Tambo line, on which work was more- 
or-less actively conducted on the Tambo- 
Azogues link throughout 1943. This link 
is expected to be completed by the mid- 
die of 1944 and will connect Azogues 
with the Pan-American Highway and 
thereby provide through transportation 
to Cuenca. It is planned that in time 
this railway will be extended also to 
Cuenca, thereby linking that city, third 
in size in the Republic, with the Guaya- 
quil & Quito Railway, the main railway 
system of the Republic. 

All Sunday traffic on the Guayaquil & 
Quito Railroad has been suspended since 
the middle of 1943. 


Egypt 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Cotton Cultivation Restricted During 
1943-44 Agricultural Year—The pro- 
visions of the law which restricted the 
acreage to be cultivated with cotton in 
Egypt during the agricultural year 1942-— 
43 will apply also to the agricultural year 
1943-44, according to a law promulgated 
February 29, 1944, and published in the 
Journal Officiel of March 2, 1944. The 
area under cotton cultivation during the 
1943-44 agricultural year will be re- 
Stricted to: 22 percent of the total land 
possessed by any person in the northern 
zone of Lower Egypt; and 15 percent of 
the total land owned elsewhere in the 
country. The cultivation of cotton in 
certain “basin land” adapted to summer 
crops is also forbidden. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Egypt and Palestine Agree to Exchange 
Products.—An agreement is reported be- 
tween the Egyptian and Palestine gov- 
ernments for the exchange of Palestinian 
products, especially pharmaceuticals and 
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citrus fruits, for Egyptian raw materials 
and food commodities. It has been an- 
nounced, also, that a standing committee 
has been established for maintaining 
commercial relations between the two 
countries and that an Egyptian-Pales- 
tinian Chamber of Commerce is to be 
created in both countries. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import and Export Licenses Issued 
Only at Paris—Import and export li- 
censes will be issued in France only at 
Paris, instead of at Vichy, effective from 
July 1, 1943, according to a notice to im- 
porters and exporters published in the 
Journal Officiel (Vichy) of August 15, 
1943. 

Aluminum-Plated Hoop Iron: Import 
Duty Suspended Temporarily. — The 
French import duty on aluminum-plated 
hoop iron was suspended temporarily, 
effective from August 3, 1943, by an 
order of July 26, published in the Journal 
Officiel (Vichy) of August 3. 

Food Products Subject to Revised Per- 
mit and Labeling Requirements.—The 
requirements under which manufactured 
food products for human consumption 
may be put on sale or sold in France, 
at wholesale or retail, have been revised 
by decree No. 2322 of September 21, 1943, 
published in the Journal Officiel (Vichy) 
of September 25. 

This decree regulates the packaging 
and labeling of manufactured food prod- 
ucts, except those regulated by the Pure 
Food Law of August 1, 1905, and replaces 
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the decree of October 28, 1941, for appli- 
cation of the law of October 16, 1941 
(announced in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of December 27, 1941). 


French Cameroun 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Live Animals: Export Duties Fized.— 
Export duties were fixed on live animals 
exported from French Cameroun, effec- 
tive from January 1, 1944, by an order 
of November 17, 1943, published in the 
Journal Officiel of French Cameroun on 
January 15, 1944. The new rates are as 
follows: Horses, mares, mules, donkeys, 
male camels, young camels, oxen, bulls, 
cows, calves, heifers, sheep, and goats, 8 
percent ad valorem; female camels, 25 
percent ad valorem; and live animals not 
otherwise specified in the tariff, exempt. 


French Equatorial 


Africa 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Iron and Steel: Import Duties Re- 
vised.—Import duties on iron and steel 
of any origin imported into French Equa- 
torial Africa have been revised, and tariff 
classifications changed, by order No. 1994 
of September 28, 1943, published in the 
Journal Officiel of that colony and effec- 
tive on January 1, 1944. ‘The new rates 
are as follows: 

Pig iron; iron or steel, soft or capable 
of being tempered (other than fine tool 
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Technicians Finish El Oro Rehabilitation Tasks 


Members of a United States technical mission which was assigned in 1942 
to aid El Oro Province in Ecuador are returning after completing their tasks 
in the first major rehabilitation project in a war-damaged area undertaken 
in the Western Hemisphere during this world war. 

The returning technicians have reported that much of the damage caused 
in the border dispute has been repaired and that El Oro Province has made 
a firm start in the improvement of its economy. This includes increased ° 
production of food crops for local consumption and diversification of agri- 
culture to provide additional sources of food and cash income. 

Working with local authorities and the Ecuadoran Development Corpora- 
tion, the technicians helped formulate rehabilitation measures to assist the 
Orenses in restoring their homes and economic life. A large part of El 
Oro’s 60,000 population fled from their homes during the border fighting. 

The mission was assembled and sent to El Oro at the request of Ecuador 
by the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. The rehabilita- 
tion program was undertaken on the principles of inter-American cooperation 


Now, according to the mission’s reports, these improvements have taken 


1. With the timely aid of good crops, economic conditions have improved 
and food supplies have increased substantially. 

2. New crops and superior breeds of livestock have been introduced 
throughout the province, and transportation facilities have been improved. 

3. Homes have been rebuilt by the Ecuadorans with the addition of sani- 


4. Hospitals, health centers, and other public works have been built. 
New exports, such as rubber, balsa wood, fibers, and vegetable oils, are 
being developed, and new roads have been built to link with world commerce 


Fiber bags are being woven in El Oro’s own new mills. Five plants were 
established to process fiber. A spinning and weaving factory equipped 
with wooden machinery has been installed. 
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Surinam Anticipates Post- 
War Let-Down 


A stringent paring down of the 
budget and expenditures of Suri- 
nam (Dutch Guiana) will be made 
necessary in the near future by a 
drastic cut in exports of bauxite 
(aluminum ore) to the United Na- 
tions, Acting Governor J. C. Brons 
told the legislative assembly in a 
recent message. 

“Tt may be expected that these 
financial symptoms will be per- 
ceptible in 1945,” Brons declared. 
“Surinam must be prepared both 
for a dislocation in the labor mar- 
ket because of the limitation of 
bauxite production and for a Se- 
vere reduction in income. This 
will undoubtedly affect the terri- 
tory’s foreign-exchange position. 
The government has no influence 
on outside factors in connection 
with bauxite export. It will ear- 
nestly attempt to change decisions 
already made affecting a decrease 
in exports but the government 
must be ready to meet possible 
serious consequences.” 

Surinam, which before the dis- 
covery of its bauxite deposits had 
a primarily agricultural economy, 
has, during the past few years, been 
one of the world’s principal sup- 
pliers of bauxite. 
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steels and special steels), drawn in bars, 
angle and T hoops and bands, rolled or 
hammered sheets or plates, and roofing 
sheets; iron or steel wire, galvanized or 
not, 6 percent ad valorem; 

Iron or steel rails, including rails of 
special steel, fish plates, iron sleepers, 
and bolts and nuts therefor, 7 percent ad 
valorem. 

Fine tool steels and special steels, in 
bars, ingots, billets, and sheets; scrap, 
waste and debris of iron and steel; and 
other articles of iron and steel, not other- 
wise specified in the tariff, 12 percent ad 
valorem. 

{The former duties were 6, 7, and 12 per- 
cent ad valorem, but the items have been 
completely reclassified. See ForEIGN Com- 


MERCE WEEKLY of February 28, 1942, for an- 
nouncement of a previous change.] 


Gambia 


Economic Conditions 


The Government of the Gambia has 
announced the adoption of a new policy 
to govern questions of land tenure in 
the Colony and Protectorate. A pro- 
posed ordinance which defines the type 
of leases which may be granted for 
Crown land and which reserves to the 
Crown all mineral and water rights un- 
less otherwise specifically provided, is to 
be introduced into the Legislative Coun- 
cil, according to the Government Gazette 
of December 15, 1943. 

This is the first of a series of ordinances 
which are to specify which lands in the 
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Colony are Crown property, provide ma- 
chinery for settling doubtful claims 
against the Crown, and reserve all other 
lands as “native lands” to be adminis- 
tered primarily for the benefit of the 
indigenous inhabitants in accordance 
with the policy followed by the other 
British West African colonies. 


Martinique 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


War Consumption Tax on Imports In- 
creased.—The special war tax on all 
merchandise imported for consumption 
in Martinique has been raised to 4 per- 
cent of the value of the goods by a gov- 
ernment order published in the Journal 
Officiel de La Martinique, March 16, 1944. 

[Order No. 1954 of December 28, 1942, es- 
tablished a war consumption tax of 2 per- 
cent ad valorem on all imported goods except 
those already exempt from import duties. | 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Erportation of Historical Documents 
and Rare Books Prohibited.—The expor- 
tation of original documents relating to 
the history of Mexico and of rare books 
not easily replaced, has been prohibited 
by a Congressional decree, published and 
effective March 6, 1944. Under terms of 
this decree, the Archivist-General of the 
Nation will draw up an inventory of the 
important historical documents, which 
are to be kept in the public archives of 
the country. 

Institutions and individuals who wish 
to export documents which might be 
considered of historical importance must 
obtain prior permission from the Archiv- 
ist-General. The President is author- 
ized to issue regulations for the. admin- 
istration of this decree. 


Nigeria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import - Licensing Procedure 
Ciianged.—Applications for licenses to 
import goods from the United States into 
Nigeria must now be accompanied by 
proof of the total quantity of like goods 
imported by the applicant from all 
sources during 1939 and evidence, such as 
correspondence with a United States ex- 
porter, that the importer can obtain de- 
livery of desired goods. Notice to this 
effect appeared in the Government 
Gazette of December 9, 1943. 


Peru 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Biological Products: Re-registration to 
be Required Under New Regulations.— 
Biological products imported into Peru 
will be subject to reregistration, accord- 
ing to a Supreme Decree published March 
14, 1944, which placed the importation 
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and sale of serums, bacterial vaccines, 
biological products employed in diag. 
nosis and therapy, salvarsans, and sim. 
ilar products under the authority of the 
Inspection General of Pharmacy. These 
produets, if not accompanied by a cer. 
tificate of control issued in the country 
of origin, will be subject to analysis ang 
technical control by the Peruvian Na- 
tional Institute of Hygiene and Public 
Health. 

The Inspection General has also been 
authorized to promulgate new regula- 
tions governing the control of such prod- 
ucts, the establishment of the standarg 
of their inspection and reregistration 
and the maintenance of a register con- 
taining all data necessary for control. 


Transport and Communication 


Telephone Facilities Fail to Meet De- 
mands.—Expansion of telephone facili- 
ties in Peru was checked in 1943 because 
of shortages of materials, although the 
lines were heavily used and an additiona] 
number of persons were requesting lines. 
Heavy traffic on the lines necessarily 
caused some deterioration in service; in 
general, however, it was fairly satis- 
factory. 

In Lima alone there was an accumu- 
lated demand for about 8,000 new lines, 
The Cia, Peruana de Teléfonos of Lima 
has ordered 3,400 new telephone lines, 
as well as switchboard equipment, to be 
delivered by the end of 1945, but this 
equipment will not go far toward meet- 
ing the need. 

Telephone rates between Peru and the 
United States were reduced in 1943 from 
$15.75 to $15 for 3 minutes. 


Portuguese 


Guinea 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export and Import Surtazes Estab- 
lished.—An export surtax of 10 percent 
of the duty on all exports from Portu- 
guese Guinea, and a surtax of 20 percent 
of the duty on all imports, with certain 
exceptions, were established by decree 
No. 33,303, published in the Diario do 
Governo, Lisbon, of December 8, 1943, 
presumably effective from January l, 
1944. 

Imports of cotton textiles, wines, beer, 
gasoline and other mineral oils are sub- 
ject to lower or specific rates, and medi- 
cines, tobacco, newsprint, and books. are 
not subject to any surtax. 

These surtaxes are to remain in effect 
for the “duration of the exceptional cir- 
culnstances resulting from the present 
war.” 


St. Pierre and 
Miquelon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


War Surtaz on All Imports Tripled.— 
The “war” customs surtax on all foreign 
products imported into St. Pierre and 
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Miquelon has been increased from 1 per- 
cent to 3 percent ad valorem, effective 
from February 1, 1944, by order No, 43 
of January 28, published in the Journal 
Officiel of January 15 and 31, 1944, of 
that colony. 

This order placed in provisional effect 
the deliberation of the Council of Admin- 
istration of January 28. 

[The establishment of this tax on July 1, 


1943, was announced in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WeexLy of July 31, 1943.] 


Tobacco and Tobacco Products: Con- 
sumption Tazes Greatly Increased.— 
Consumption taxes on leaf tobacco and 
tobacco products imported into St. Pierre 
and Miquelon have been increased, ef- 
fective from January 1, 1944, by order 
No. 384 of October 30, 1943, published in 
the Journal Officiel of January 15 and 31, 
1944, of that colony. 
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Industrial Demoralization 
in Ruhr? 


Notices have reportedly been put 
up in the factories of the Rhine- 
land and the Ruhr informing the 
workers that if their factory is 
destroyed they are not entitled to 
remain idle, but must go at once to 
a labor exchange, where new jobs 
will be assigned to them. 

A Belgian worker who was forced 
to work in a Ruhr industrial town, 
where about 1,000 houses were al- 
ready in ruins, stated on returning 
to Belgium that the output of the 
German factories had greatly di- 
minished since a large proportion 
of the male staff were replaced by 
female workers. 

The Germans, he said, “put no 
enthusiasm into their work.” The 
mobilization of married women is 
said to be extremely unpopular in 
Germany, because it is contrary to 
one of the principal tenets of Na- 
tional-Socialist doctrine. But, 
married or not, the German women 
workers, according to this inform- 
ant, spend most of their time in 
distracted gossiping. They are 
absent-minded, and in some fac- 
tories about 40 percent of the pre- 
cision work produced by them has 
to be scrapped. 

The quality of tools and equip- 
ment does nothing to compensate 
for the lack of skill, the weariness, 
and the unwillingness of the work- 
ers. Hard steel is scarce, and only 
the points of tools are made of 
wolfram, ordinary steel being used 
for the rest. Tool breakages are 
described as frequent, and when a 
worker is given a purchasing per- 
mit it is often weeks or months be- 
fore the makers can supply the new 
tool required. 

In German electric motors of re- 
cent manufacture, the Belgian 
worker reports, a zinc alloy is now 
used in all cases in place of copper. 
These motors very quickly burn 
out. 
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The tax on leaf tobacco, smoking to- 
bacco, chewing tobacco, and snuff was 
increased from 2 francs to 30 francs per 
kilogram, and the tax on cigars and cig- 
arettes was increased from 5 francs to 
80 francs per kilogram. 


Southern 
Rhodesia 


Economic Conditions 


INCREASED COAL SALES REPORTED DuRING 
Past YEAR 


A substantial increase in the sales of 
coal, which amounted to 1,516,000 tons 
for the year ended August 31, 1943, has 
been reported by the Wankie Colliery 
Co., Ltd. (the only coal producer known 
to be in operation in Southern Rhodesia) , 
according to a summary of its annual 
report appearing in the foreign press. 

Sales of coal during the preceding year 
totaled 1,283,000 tons. Sales of coke, 
however, decreased by 7,834 tons to 75,683 
tons for the year ended August 31, 1943. 

Machinery, plant, and electrical equip- 
ment at both collieries of the company 
were reported to be in good condition. 
It was said that native labor supplies 
were adequate, enabling the management 
at the colliery to meet increased demands 
for fuel. Employees numbered 5,267 in 
August 1943, compared with 3,888 in the 
preceding year. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Transport and Communication 


Estimated Expenditures and Reve- 
nues.—A total of £30,000,000 for post-war 
improvements of the South African Rail- 
ways and Harbours is carried in the 1944— 
45 budget presented to Parliament late 
in February by the Union Minister 
of Transport. Total expenditures in 
1944-45 are estimated to be £52,468,000 
divided in this manner: Railways £48,- 
524,000, harbors £2,592,0C00, steamships 
£1,297,000, and airways £55,000. The in- 
crease of £1,454,000 over the revised ex- 
penditure estimate for the current year 
is attributable principally, it is stated, 
to larger cost of living allowances, em- 
ployment of additional staff, and in- 
creased costs of materials. 

Some of the major projects included 
in the post-war plans are: Electrifica- 
tion of the Belleville-Touws River line, 
£2,428,000; new passenger station and 
offices at Cape Town, £1,785,000, new 
mechanical workshops at Pretoria, £2,- 
200,000; new mechanical workshops at 
Durban, £2,490,000, and a new freight 
depot at Johannesburg, £1,557,000. 

The regrading, deviation, and doubling 
of numerous lines throughout South 
Africa will account for more expendi- 
tures. 

South African Railways and Harbours 
was expected to show a surplus of £522,- 
000 for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1944, states a March report. Revenues 
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Increased Air Service to 
Canal Zone - 


A considerable increase in Clip- 
per air service between the United 
States and South America (via Mi- 
ami and the Canal Zone) for war- 
time passengers, cargoes, and mail 
has been provided by newly an- 
nounced schedules. 

Under the new schedules, effec- 
tive March 21, Boeing-type high- 
altitude Clippers now fly a number 
of weekly round trips over this 
1,210-mile direct and vital route, 
completing each 2,420-mile round 
trip in one day. In addition, Mar- 
tin-type Clipper service will be 
operated several times weekly both 
northbound and southbound. 

Each flight carries, in addition to 
passengers, tons of war-important 
cargo and urgent mails. 
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for 1943-44 are estimated at £53,223,000, 
compared with the original estimate of 
£49,920,000. Expenditures were ex- 
pected to exceed the initial estimate of 
£48 227,000 by £2,787,000. 

Provision is made in the 194445 budget 
of the South African Railways and Har- 
bours for the operation of a fleet of nine 
merchant vessels. This budget was sub- 
mitted for consideration on February 28, 
1244, 


United Kingdom 


Exchange and Finance 


Prevention of Fraud Investments Act, 
1939—The President of the British . 
Board of Trade announced in the House 
of Commons on February 1, 1944, that 
it has been decided to bring the Pre- 
vention of Fraud (Investments) Act, 
1939, into full operation by a certain date, 
which is expected to be about the middle 
of July. After that date, it will be il- 
legal for any person to carry on or to 
purport to carry on the business of deal- 
ing in securities, as defined in the Act, 
or to distribute circulars relating to in- 
vestments, unless he holds a principal’s 
license from the Board of Trade or is 
a person who, under the Act, does not 
require to be licensed. Similarly, the 
servant or agent of a person holding a 
principal’s license may not deal or pur- 
port to deal in securities unless he holds 
a representative’s license from the Board 
of Trade. 

Applications for principal’s or repre- 
sentative’s licenses must be lodged with 
the Board of Trade not later than April 
15, 1944. Licenses have to be renewed 
every year, and the following annual fees 
are payable: (a) For a principal’s license 
£25 if a corporation and £10 if an indi- 
vidual (with a maximum of £25 in the 
case of a partnership); and (b) for a 
representative’s license £2. In addition, 
licensees must deposit £500 with the Ac- 
countant General of the Supreme Court 

(Continued on p. 34) 
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PRODUCTION OF AMMONIUM SULFATE, 
AUSTRALIA 


An ammonium sulfate plant will be 
established at Risdon, Tasmania, by the 
Electrolytic Zinc Co. of Australasia, Ltd., 
a British chemical magazine announces. 

The plant is expected to produce 
double the amount of ammonium sulfate 
imported in pre-war years. 


ALCOHOL FOR War INDUSTRIES ONLY, 
IN CANADA 


Alcohol now may be produced in 
Canada only for war industries, a British 
chemical publication reports. 

For more than a year Canadian alco- 
hol plants have been engaged in war pro- 
duction, but some of their capacity was 
available for the manufacture of potable 
alcohol. However, the needs of industry 
have increased to such an extent that 
the entire output must be allocated for 
use in the war effort, it is stated. 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION OF INDUSTRIAL 
GASES 


The principal products of Canadian 
factories producing industrial gases in 
1942 were oxygen, acetylene, and carbon 
dioxide, the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics reports. 

Oxygen production increased 52 per- 
cent, to 541,184,707 cubic feet, and acety- 
lene 29 percent, to 105,751,660 cubic feet; 
carbon dioxide output was 10 percent 
greater, totaling 18,442,416 pounds. Pro- 
duction of hydrogen declined 30 percent, 
to 40,365,249 cubic feet. 

Other products of the industry in- 
cluded aqua ammonia, anyhdrous am- 
monia, nitrogen, and nitrous oxide. 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 


Exports of chemicals and related prod- 
ucts from Canada in 1943 reached a 
record total value of $69,200,000, the 
Dominion Department of Trade and 
Commerce announces. Explosives ex- 
ported last year totaled an additional 
$17,200,000. 

Canadian chemical exports have in- 
creased steadily—from $23,700,000 in 
1939 to $28,400,000 in 1940, $38,500,000 in 
1941, and $53,000,000 in 1942. 

Explosives exports amounted to only 
$600,000 in 1939 and to $2,800,000 in 1940. 
They increased to $20,200,000 in 1941 and 
to $24,300,00 in 1942. The reduction of 
$7,100,000 in 1943 resulted from a cut in 
production during the second 6 months 
of the year. 


CHILE’s NITRATE DELIVERIES TO U. K. 


Negotiations are being conducted be- 
tween the Chilean Nitrate and Iodine 
Sales Corporation and the British Gov- 
ernment, according to official announce- 
ments from Santiago, Chile, reported by 
the British press. 
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Discussions concern deliveries of 500,- 
000 tons of fertilizer-grade nitrate in 
1944 


SALT PRODUCTION IN COLOMBIA 


Production in the salt mines of Co- 
lombia, administered by the Banco de la 
Republica, dropped to 7,980,078 kilo- 
grams in August 1943, compared with 
8,478,214 kilograms in the preceding 
month. 


NEW FINNISH PLANT TO PRODUCE ALCOHOL 


A wood-saccharification plant under 
construction at Heinola, Finland, by 
Puukemia O. Y., will produce only alco- 
hol at first, a European chemical publi- 
cation reports, but the manufacture of 
dextrose is to be undertaken later. 


PYRETHRUM CULTIVATION, FRENCH 
Morocco 


Further consideration is being given 
in French Morocco to the planting of 
pyrethrum, and efforts have been made 
to interest farmers in this crop. 

It has been suggested that 1,000 hec- 
tares (1 hectare=2.47 acres) should be 
planted to pyrethrum, which at the rate 
of 3 tons of flowers per hectare would 
yield 3,000 tons, for probable sale in 
France. 

However, pyrethrum is not native to 
Morocco, and some difficulty may be en- 
countered in importing seed from other 
countries. 


SALT CONSUMPTION LARGE IN FRENCH 
Morocco 


French Morocco’s salt consumption 1s 
known to be large, but figures are not 
available. Casablanca, alone, needs 
about 150 tons a week for domestic uses, 
not counting requirements of fish pack- 
ing, tanning, and casing industries which 





Argentina Revamps 
Agriculture Department 
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A recent decree provides for a ‘ 
reorganization of the Argentine ‘ 
Department of Agriculture. The « 
decree stipulates that an Under ¢ 
Secretary of Agriculture and four ¢ 
Director Generals are to be ap- ¢ 
pointed and that a number of $ 
bureaus will be set up to handle ¢ 
livestock, research, statistics, edu- § 
cation, national parks, forestry, : 
and related matters. ; 
The National Bureau of Electric : 
Power, National Meat Board, Grain « 
Regulating Board, and the Na- $ 
tional Grain Elevator Commission, ¢ 
all formerly operating as inde- ¢ 
pendent agencies, will be incorpo- $§ 
rated in the reorganized Depart- $ 
ment of Agriculture. : 
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bring the amount to over 300 tons, ang 
this amount is still not enough to meet 
all demands. 

Most of Morocco’s salt is obtained from 
salt pans on the coast between Mazagan 
and Mogador, from Lake Zima and at 
Chemaia. Large deposits of rock salt 
are reported also in the district of Mar. 
rakech. 


ACETYLENE USED AS FERTILIZER IN 
GERMANY 


Experiments have been conducted in 
Germany for some time on the use of 
acetylene as a fertilizer, Axis press re. 
ports state. 

As a result of these tests, it has been 
decided to employ acetylene on a large 
scale for the purpose. 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTION RETARDED, 
Bompsay, INDIA 


Production of chemicals in the Bom- 
bay district of India has been hindered 
by difficulties in obtaining the necessary 
raw materials. 

Development of the chemical industry 
has not been in proportion to other in- 
dustries or to the city’s needs, reports 
state. 


CHEMICAL PLANTS TO RESUME PRODUCTION 
IN ITALY 


Arrangements are being made to re- 
sume _ production at three chemical 
plants in southern Italy, say press re- 
ports’from Naples. 

Fertilizers are to be manufactured for 
use in liberated areas of the country. 
The importation of the necessary raw 
materials will be handled through the 
Allied Control Commission, it is stated, 


PYRETHRUM CULTIVATION IN KENYA 


An improved strain of pyrethrum is 
being developed by the Kenya Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the British press 
reports. 

It will have the high toxic content of 
1.75, compared with 1.25 (or slightly 
higher) for the plant now under com- 
mercial cultivation. 


SALT PRODUCTION IN NEW ZEALAND 


The commercial production of salt by 
New Zealand is to be undertaken this 
year in a large area of low land in South 
Island, where the evaporation process 
can be advantageously used, as the land 
is normally under water in winter. 


PerRv’s CHEMICAL IMPORTS 


Peru’s imports of chemical and phar- 
maceutical products increased slightly 
more than 40 percent in value during 
the first 9 months of 1943 over the com- 
parable months in 1942, the foreign press 
reports. 

Imports amounted in value to 38,691,- 
000 soles in January-September 1943; 
during the first 9 months of 1942 they 
totaled 27,369,000 soles. 
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MANUFACTURE OF CHEMICALS, PERU 


Production of chlorine has started in 
Peru, with the establishment of a small 
plant. The manufacture of several other 
pasic chemicals began on a small scale 
in 1943. 


New USES FOR ARSENIC SOUGHT IN SWEDEN 


Extensive research is still being con- 
ducted in Sweden to find new uses for 
the large stocks of arsenic which con- 
tinue to accumulate, says a European 
Chemical publication. 

Zinc arsenate has been employed as 
an insecticide to replace lead arsenate; 
it is claimed that it is more effective as 
well as being less toxic to animals. The 
use of zinc arsenate may provide a 
method of applying arsenic as a weed 
exterminator without injury to crops. 

It is also expected that zinc arsenate 
may prove useful as an insecticide for 
forestry purposes. 


PRODUCTION OF LIME AND LIMESTONE IN 
U, oe 

The increased production of lime and 
limestone in the United Kingdom con- 
tinues to find a ready outlet, a British 
chemical magazine reports. 

Substantial quantities have been fur- 
nished to consumers, and deliveries are 
still large, although they are expected to 
decrease gradually. 

The supply situation is still difficult in 
some parts of Scotland, however, and 
considerable amounts of lime and lime- 
stone have been delivered to Scottish 
farmers from production centers in Eng- 
land, it is stated. 


USE OF PLASTICS IN U. K.’s AIRCRAFT 


Plastics comprise a larger proportion 
of the materials used in the Proctor IV 
plane than in any other British aircraft, 
an English chemical magazine reports. 

This plane is a wireless training or 
communications machine and has re- 
cently been removed from the secret list, 
it is stated. 


Coal and Fuel 
Gases 


CoaL SHORTAGE IN OCCUPIED CHINA 

A severe coal shortage is reported in 
Japanese-occupied North China. The 
total output of the Kailan mines is said 
to be shipped to Japan. 

Coal from Mentoukou, west of Peip- 
ing, reportedly is used at a foundry for 
the reduction of iron ore that is obtained 
from nearby mines at Shihchingshan. 


INCREASED DEMAND FOR TOWN Gas, 
FINLAND 


Finland’s requirements for town gas 
have grown from 25,000,000 cubic meters 
in 1939 to 35,000,000 cubic meters in 1943. 
Because facilities for gas manufacture 
are inadequate to meet increased de- 
mand, daily interruptions of supply have 
been necessary. 

VENEZUELAN COAL PRODUCTION 

Total production of two small coal 
mines in Venezuela in the States of An- 


zoategui and Guarico was 17,610 metric 
tons in 1942 and 4,241 in 1941. At pres- 
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New Match Factory for 
Venezuela? 


Investigations have been made in 
Venezuela by the Swedish Match 
Co. with a view to the possible 
establishment of a match factory 
there. 

An appropriation of $25,000 was 
made for the purpose, and a tech- 
nician was sent to Venezuela. If 
the right kind of wood can be ob- 
tained, a company may be formed 
with a capital of 3,000,000 boli- 
vares, 50 percent of which would 
be furnished by Venezuelans. A 
number of samples of domestic 
wood have been sent to the com- 
pany’s factory in Colombia for 
testing. The Yagrumo Macho 
(Didymopanazx Morototoni) used 
at the Trinidad factory has been 
found suitable, it is stated. 

Plans call for an annual produc- 
tion of about 600,000 gross of boxes 
(40 matches each), which is the 
country’s normal consumption of 
matches. The factory probably 
will be located in Valencia. 
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ent, output is hindered by transporta- 
tion difficulties. 

Venezuela consumes an estimated 12,- 
000 tons of coal annually. 


Construction 


(Including 


Highways) 
Houses, WITHOUT NAILS, IN CHINA 


Houses in Chungking, China, are being 
built without nails, reports a foreign 
trade publication. Since the only nails 
available are those salvaged from de- 
stroyed buildings, they are far too costly 
to be used in an ordinary house. 

The ingenious Chinese have devised 
structures of wood, mud, and bamboo, 
many with thatched roofs. An average 
house (reportedly costing 10,000 dollars 
in Chinese currency for every 10 square 
feet) is constructed somewhat as fol- 
lows: Several rough, wooden pillars, 
chosen for their durability, are erected 
for the corners of the house. Light 
pieces of wood or strips of bamboo are 
tied together with bamboo thongs, used 
in the place of nails, to divide the spaces 
between the pillars into squares. The 
walls are erected by weaving long strips 
of bamboo through this framework and 
plastering both inside and out with a 
mixture of mud and rice-straw. Mud 
walls are then finished with a lime coat- 
ing—usually tinted dark gray to make 
them less conspicuous and so lessen the 
danger of bombing. Ceilings are made 
of woven bamboo, and the floors are 
composed of a mixture of lime, coal 
ashes, and dirt, which produces a sort of 
cement. 
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NEW RAILWAY STATION To BE ERECTED IN 
ECUADOR 


The cornerstone of the Guayaquil rail- 
way station of the Guayaquil & Salinas 
Railway was laid in January. The site 
is on the right bank of the Salado, an 
arm of the Pacific Ocean forming the 
present western boundary of the city of 
Guayaquil. 


GOVERNMENT To CONTROL Post-War 
BUILDING IN EIRE 


Post-war building in Eire is to be con- 
trolled by the Government. All concerns 
intending to carry out building projects 
in this period are asked to furnish the 
following information: Name and ad- 
dress, nature of project, location, and 
approx:‘mate cost. The purpose of this 
preliminary information is to make sure 
the available resources will be used to 
the fullest possible extent for the most 
urgent cases. A priority list will be pre- 
pared, giving preference to projects re- 
garded as of greatest necessity and 
national importance. 


Super-HIGHWAYS To BE CONSTRUCTED IN 
EIRE 


An announcement has been made in 
Eire of a plan to transfer all main traffic 
arteries radiating from Dublin into 
super-highways ranging in width from 30 
to 136 feet, with lanes for vehicles, cycles, 
and pedestrians. The program is esti- 
mated to cost £5,000,000, and is based 
upon a close study of major pre-war 


road-construction projects in Europe and 
the United States. 


ACUTE House SHORTAGE, CASABLANCA, 
FRENCH Morocco 


Casablanca, French Morocco, is still 
faced with a grave housing shortage. 
The city has been swamped with refugees, 
military personnel, and persons seeking 
work, and it is reported that the popula- 
tion has doubled since January 1, 1939. 

Dance halls, warehouses, theaters, 
commercial buildings, skating rinks, 
swimming pools, and various other facil- 
ities of this type have been converted 
into dormitories-in an attempt to relieve 
the situation. 

In a recent order, owners of apartments 
were required to post notices listing flats 
and the number of rooms occupied by 
residents. 


PERUVIAN HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION 


Highway construction in Peru was 
active in 1943. Work done in the Depart- 
ment of Lambayeque included construc- 
tion of 28 miles of the Izco-Cutervo road; 
asphalting of the Lambayeque-Piura 
route, and repair work on various other 
roads. 

On the Huamachuco-Pataz road, in the 
Department of La Libertad, a total of 37 
miles were completed. Active work con- 
tinued in the Cajamarca and Chota areas. 

In the Department of Ancash, the con- 


~struction of sections from Yungay to 


Llanganuco and Huaraz-Huari, and the 
widening of the roads which connect 
Huaraz with the coast were pushed 
ahead. Work was begun on extension of 
roads to the Provinces of Pallasca and 
Pomabamba and the section Recuay- 
Aija. 
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In the Department of Junin, 15 miles 
of the Concepcion-Puerto Ocopa high- 
way were completed, and improvement 
work was done on the Chanchamayo 
road. Branches were opened between 
Cerro and Yanahuanca, Carhuamayo- 
Paucartambo - Cerro-Chacallan, and 
others on the border of the Mantaro 
River. On the Mazca-Puquio-Chal- 
huanca-Abancay road, 37 miles were 
finished. Asphalting, widening, and im- 
provement work continued on the Chala- 
Atico-Pescadores road which is a section 
of the Pan-American Highway. 

Considerable work was done on high- 
ways in the Departments of Arequipa, 
and construction, improvement, and 
maintenance work was carried out also 
on highways in other Departments of 
the Republic. 

Highway work during 1943 was as fol- 
lows: Miles of graded roads, 731; sur- 
faced roads, 409; asphalted roads, 71; 
old roads improved and widened, 294; 
new unimproved highways, 70. Approx- 
imately 41,000,000 soles were spent in the 
construction, repair, and maintenance of 
highways in 1943, compared with 40,- 
100,000 in 1942; 27,700,000 in 1941; and 
15,200,000 in 1940. 

A large portion of the funds dedicated 
to road building is being used for the 
maintenance and improvement of the 
Peruvian section of the Pan-American 
Highway, which is passable by motor ve- 
hicles in its entire length from the 
Ecuadoran border to Desaguadero on the 
boundary with Bolivia, or through Tacna 
on the Chilean border. Little progress 
has been made in the last 2 years in 
continuing the surfacing of this road 
with asphalt, owing to reduced transpor- 
tation facilities, but the present condi- 
tion of the highway is fairly good. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION, ONTARIO, CANADA 


This year the Ontario Hydroelectric 
Power Commission will undertake a $6,- 
000,000 program of rural power exten- 
sion, mainly in eastern Ontario and the 
Ottawa Valley in Canada. Some 300 
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miles of primary lines will be erected to 
serve 5,000 new customers. It is re- 
ported that the Commission does not 
anticipate any difficulty in obtaining suf- 
ficient aluminum and copper to carry 
out this new project. 


POWER SHORTAGE IN FRENCH Morocco 
SOMEWHAT RELIEVED 


The Roches-Noires thermoelectric 
plant at Casablanca, French Morocco, 
has been operating under great difficulty 
because of a lack of boiler tubes. Re- 
cently some were obtained, but, as they 
were single tubes, much hand and ma- 
chine work was required before they 
could be installed. The power shortage 
has been somewhat relieved by heavy 
rains which have made it possible for 
hydroelectric plants to operate again. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


AGRICULTURE GIVEN ASSISTANCE BY SWISS 
GOVERNMENT 


During 1943, the Swiss Government 
contributed 1,145,000 francs to assist in 
increasing agricultural production in 
Switzerland, according to the foreign 
press. 

The money was allotted to approxi- 
mately 20,000 families, principally in the 
mountainous districts, for the purchase 
of new machinery, fertilizer, and good- 
quality seed; 406,000 francs consisted of 
interest-free loans and the remainder of 


subsidies. 
Coffee 


ECUADORAN EXPORTS 


Exports of coffee from Ecuador during 
February 1944, were on a heavier scale 
than usual for that month. According 
to an unofficial source, 13,672 bags of 
60 kilograms each (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds) were exported as compared with 
10,371 bags in the corresponding month 
of 1943. 

Ccffee receipts at the port of Guaya- 
quil during February were seasonally 
light, totaling only 450 quintals of 101.4 
pounds each. The tendency to retain 
coffee on the haciendas, in the hope of 
later receiving better prices, is growing 
The quality of some of this coffee has 
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declined, and it had been found neces- 
sary to sell it at very poor prices. The 
decline in the price of coffee on the 
American market has had a similar re- 
action on the local market. 


Dairy Products 


ARGENTINE BUTTER AND CHEESE 
PRODUCTION 


Both butter and cheese production in- 
creased in Argentina in January com- 
pared with January 1943. 

Butter production totaled 5,262 metric 
tons as compared with 4,282 tons in 
January 1943, and cheese production 
totaled 6,000 tons, as against 5,199 tons 
in January 1943, according to a published 
Argentine report. 

Exports of butter from Argentina in 
January totaled 2,554 metric tons, as 
compared with 1,689 tons in January 
1943; cheese exports were only 423 tons 
as against 2,672 tons in the correspond- 
ing month of 1943. 

During the calendar year 1943 Argen- 
tina produced 46,972 tons of butter and 
62,431 tons of cheese, as compared with 
41,228 and 58,744 tons, respectively, in 
1942. 

Butter exports in 1943 totaled 16,227 
tons and cheese 13,392 tons as against 
14.400 and 8,624 tons, respectively, in 
1942. 

CANADIAN PRODUCTION 


Total dairy production in Canada in 
1943 was valued at $248,941,000, a gain 
of 9 percent as compared with 1942 value 
of $227,141,000, according to the foreign 
press. 

The value of dairy production in West- 
ern Canada in 1943 increased $10,310,000, 
or 18 percent compared with 1942. 

The following table shows dairy-pro- 
duction values for the western provinces 
in 1943 and comparable figures for 1942: 





| 
Province 1942 | 1943 


$16, 618, 000 
20, 114, 000 
19, 639, 000 
10, 236, 000 


Manitoba $14, 148, 000 
Saskatchewan 16, 322, 000 
Alberta 17, 142, 000 
British Columbia & 685, 000 


Total . 56, 207, 000 66, 607, 000 





The eastern provinces of Canada 
registered a gain of 7 percent in the value 
of their 1943 dairy production—from 
$170,844,000 in 1942 to $182,334,000 in 
1943. 

Production of creamery butter in the 
Province of Ontario showed an increase 
of 1.9 percent in 1943—from 80,867,000 
pounds in 1942 to 82,408,000 pounds. 

Cheese production totaled 103,849,000 
pounds in 1943, a decline of 17.9 percent 
from 126,537,000 pounds in 1942. 

Creamery-butter stocks in Toronto 
warehouses were reported at 4,915,000 
pounds on January 1, 1944, and 3,523,000 
pounds on February 1, 1944, compared 
with 1,493,000 pounds and 849,300 pounds 
on January 1 and February 1, 1943, 
respectively. 

Creamery-butter stocks held at dairies 
throughout the Province showed a large 
increase over last year on both dates, 
and stocks of cheddar cheese were less 
than half as large. 
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Fish and Products 


PILCHARD CATCH, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 


In 1943, British Columbia, Canada, pro- 
duced 82,301 tons of green pilchard, from 
which 2,129,164 gallons of oil and 14,766 
tons of meal were obtained. In the same 
period, 86,208 cases of pilchard were 
canned. This industry has grown 
rapidly and consistently since 1940, when 
98,770 green tons yielded 877,556 gallons 
of oil, 4,853 tons of meal, and 59,166 cases 
of canned goods. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


PRODUCTION, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Revised estimates show that 1943 pro- 
duction of apples, raspberries, and straw- 
berries in Ontario, Canada, was greater 
than that of 1942, while that of grapes 
and all tender tree fruits declined 
sharply. 

The 1943 Ontario apple crop is esti- 
mated at 790,590 barrels, an increase of 
27 percent over 1942 production of 
616,950 barrels. The raspberry yield in- 
creased from 4,375,000 quarts in 1942 to 
4,997,800 quarts in 1943, and strawberries 
from 5,447,300 quarts to 5,972,400 quarts. 
The cantaloupe crop increased from 
142,360 bushels in 1942 to 195,700 bushels 
in 1943. 

The sour-cherry yield was only 76,170 
bushels in 1943, compared with 171,600 
bushels in 1942, and the sweet-cherry 
production was 36,900 bushels as against 
100,600 bushels. 

The peach crop declined approxi- 
mately 72 percent, from 1,620,000 bushels 
in 1942 to 440,000 bushels in 1943. Pears 
declined from 412,100 bushels to 334,040 
bushels, and plums from 190,500 bushels 
to 131,500 bushels. Vineyards yielded 
only 26,000 tons last year, compared with 
36,000 in 1942. 

The unusually high prices received by 
the growers in 1943 for all fruit crops 
more than compensated in many cases 
for decreaséd yields. The value of On- 
tario fruit production in 1943 is esti- 
mated at $11,018,000, or 12.3 percent 
more than the estimated total value of 
$9,813,600 in the previous year. 

Production of most vegetable crops was 
less in 1943 than in 1942, but better prices 
were received. The total value of vege- 
table crops in 1943 is estimated at $26,- 
269,000, an increase of 20.3 percent over 
the $21,828,900 received in the pre- 
ceding year. 

Blueberries, crab apples, black cur- 
rants, and strawberries were processed in 
larger quantities in 1943 than in the 
previous year, whereas apples, cherries, 
grapes, peaches, plums, and pears proc- 
essed showed decreases. 


CANADIAN POTATO CROP 


Canada produced 72,568,000 bushels of 
potatoes ir 1943, which was the largest 
crop since 1934 and about 1.5 percent 
above the good crop of 1942. 

During the past 15 years Canadian 
potato acreage has fluctuated between 
500,000 and 600,000 acres, and production 
has varied between 60,000,000 and 100,- 
000,000 bushels. The potato-acreage 
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Chile’s Plans for Steel Manufacture in Concepcion Area 


A plan to meet half of Chile’s steel requirements with new domestic pro- 
duction in the Concepcion-Talcahuano area, about 350 miles south of 
Santiago, has been announced by Eugene S. Harman, consulting engineer 
of the Chilean Production Development Corporation. Mr. Harman, who 
is now in the United States, estimated that Chile would invest $20,000,000 
in the enterprise and added that half of that sum would be applied to the 
purchase of machinery and equipment in the United States. A rolling mill 
costing $155,000 has already been bought from a United States firm, and 
larger additional purchases are on the way, says a statement by the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 

According to the engineer, a site for the plant was selected last October 
by a technical mission of Chilean and North American experts, and con- 
struction of the various installations is scheduled to begin within a few 
months. Actual operation of the plant, with an annual capacity of 100,000 
tons of finished steel, is expected to begin in the summer of 1946. The 
plant will operate as an all-Chilean enterprise. 

Under full operation the steel plant will employ from 1,000 to 1,500 men 
in the manufacture of light steel from ores mined at El Tofo. The factory 
will include rolling mills, mills for bar steel, and shops for the manufacture 
of light steel articles. While this production will take care of nearly all 
of Chile’s light-steel needs, according to Mr. Harman, the country will still 
have to import an equal quantity of heavy steel from abroad. 

In the past the high cost of importing steel has resulted in the metal’s 
being sold in Chile at prices averaging 95 percent higher than in the United 
States. The high cost of the metal has proved so prohibitive to most 
Chilean manufacturers and industrialists that it has served as a deterrent 
to industrial and commercial expansion in many instances. Domestic 
steel production is expected to stimulate Chilean industry and raise living 
standards and wages in the country, thereby enabling the Republic to import 
more materials and merchandise from the United States and other American 
countries than ever before. 

Although the specific site of the new plant has not been announced, it is 
believed that it will be at Arenales de Huachipato. A second site at Las 
Higueras was considered, but its distance from the sea led to its being 
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goal for 1944 is 558,980 acres, an increase 
of 5 percent over 1943. 

Certified seed potatoes are produced 
in each of the provinces, but Prince Ed- 
ward Island and New Brunswick account 
for more than 80 percent of the total 
acreage passing inspection for certified 
seed. In 1943 the acreage that passed 
inspection was only 55 percent of that 
entered, compared with 63 percent in 
1942 and approximately 70 percent in 
most years. 

Canadian production of certified seed 
potatoes has been curtailed during the 
war by the shortage of farm labor and 
by the uncertainty of ocean transporta- 
tion to export markets. This is indi- 
cated by the following figures: 





Esti- 
mated 
Year Area Area produc- 
: entered | certified tion of 
certified 
seed 
Acres Acres Bushels 
1938 38, 825 27, 817 4, 766, 000 
1939. . : 40, 285 31, 545 4, 674, 000 
1940. . . 48, 111 34, 004 5, 451, 000 
1941... 37, 668 24, 405 4, 155, 000 
1942... | 29, 981 18,875 | 3, 470, 000 
1943 _ . 34, 947 19, 148 3, 518, 000 





Canadian imports of potatoes are 
practically all new potatoes from the 
United States, which are delivered just 
before the Canadian crop is harvested. 

Exports of certified seed potatoes 
average 1,500,000 bushels annually, or 
approximately one-third of Canadian 


production. Exports of other potatoes 
are less important. In 1942-43 only 400,- 
000 bushels were exported. 

Reported storage holdings of potatoes 
are usually in the Maritime Provinces. 
Since the storage of the 1943 crop, hold- 
ing is all provinces except Ontario have 
been considerably higher than during 
the comparable winter months of the 
preceding 3 years. On December 1, 1943, 
total holdings of 8,800,000 bushels were 
nearly 1,200,000 bushels ‘higher than a 
year earlier and 2,500,000 bushels higher 
than on the corresponding date in 1941. 
The net out-of-storage movement during 
December and January of the current 
season was 2,400,000 bushels, slightly 
lower than in either of the 2 earlier years, 
leaving total stocks relatively higher on 
February 1 than on December 1. 

Much of the increase in stocks is in the 
Maritime Provinces, where the New 
Brunswick crop was exceptionally large. 
Stocks of Quebec are also well above 
normal for this season of the year and 
almost twice the holdings of a year ago, 
when the shortage in Montreal and other 
centers became quite acute. Stocks in 
British Columbia are about the same as 
in 1941 but more than twice as high as 
in peak months of 1942 and 1943. Only 
tn Ontario are potato stocks low; they 
are approximately the same as a year 
ago and much lower than in 1941 and 
1942. 


WILD-ONION EXPORTS, FRENCH Morocco 


Among the unique food products ex- 
ported in pre-war years by French Mo- 
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rocco was the “wild onion.” During the 
past 12 years French Morocco has had a 
fairly substantial export trade in wild 
onions, or cipollini, as the Italians call 
chem. 

The wild-onion plant grows so exten- 
sively in Morocco at planting and har- 
vesting time that it might almost be con- 
sidered an undesirable weed. Large 
quantities are found in the cereal-grow- 
ing districts of the Chaouia, the Doukkla, 
Meknes, and Fez. They are gathered 
by native inhabitants and sent to Casa- 
blanca, which is the loading point for 
all exports of this commodity. 

The wild onion is said to have a bitter 
taste which neither cooking nor season- 
ing can eradicate. It is a food which 
has a religious significance for Greeks 
and southern Italians and,is greatly in 
demand by those people during Lent 
when it is used in conformity with old 
traditions. 

The Italian peoples in both North and 
South America were formerly regular 
purchasers of Moroccan wild onions, par- 
ticularly in the cities of San Francisco 
and Baltimore and in Buenos Aires, 
Rosario, and La Plata. 

Exports totaled approximately 1,530 
tons, valued at 1,398,000 francs in 1933, 
and they did not vary much in the fol- 
lowing years until 1939, when shipments 
declined and an attempt to send pickled 
wild onions to France was unsuccessful. 


BANANA EXPORTS FROM HONDURAS 


During 1943 sufficient shipping was 
made available to permit the banana in- 
dustry of Honduras to operate at a fairly 
high level. Exports of bananas showed 
a more or less gradual increase through- 
out the year, and annual figures show 
that 1943 exports exceeded the previous 
year by nearly 200,000 stems. 


SPANISH OLIVE CROP 


Approximately 44,000 hogsheads of 
Spanish queen olives and 24,500 hogs- 


To Drown Nazi Sorrows 


The Nazis seem to need a lot of 
cheering up. According to a re- 
cent report, they have already 
looted 75 per cent of Holland’s wine 
stocks. This includes a haul of 
100,000 bottles which they “bought” 
from one firm in the course of one 
month. The pre-invasion figures 
of 1939 credit the Netherlands’ 
wine industry with the sale of ap- 
proximately 8,000,000 quarts for 
that 12-month period. 

A graphic idea of how the supply 
of wine, imported and domestically 
produced, has been disposed of by 
the Germans, was contained in a 
story in the underground paper 
Vrije Nieuws-Centrale (Free News 
Center). This story stated that 
when the country’s leading factory 
making straw covers for wine bot- 
tles burned down, the Germans 
ordered more than 13,000,000 card- 
board bottle covers from the Dutch 
paper industry. 
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heads of manzanilla olives have been 
pickled this season, according to dec- 
larations of green-olive picklers to the 
Sindicato Provincial del Olivo, Seccion de 
Comercio, of Seville. Of these quanti- 
ties it is estimated that 42,000 hogsheads 
of queen olives and 23,000 hogsheads of 
manzanilla olives will be suitable for ex- 
port to the United States. 

Exports of pickled olives from Seville 
to the United States in 1943 registered an 
increase of 50 percent in quantity and 
67 percent in value over 1942 shipments. 

Stocks of this season’s pickled olives 
in Spain are estimated at approximately 
32,000 hogsheads of queen and 21,000 
hogsheads of manzanilla olives. About 
17,000 hogsheads of queen olives and 
6,300 hogsheads of manzanilla olives of 
these stocks have been contracted for 
and are awaiting shipment. 

Because of the domestic shortage of 
pimentos, it is stated that approximately 
2,471 acres have been planted to this 
commodity in the Province of Seville, 
from which it is estimated that 10,000,- 
000 kilograms (1. kilogram = 2.2046 
pounds) will be gathered. This crop, 
which should be available in August 
1944, together with the amount of pim- 
entos on hand, will be sufficient for 
stuffing the usual portion of pickled 
olives of the 1943-44 crop. 


Grain and Products 
CHILEAN RICE PRODUCTION 


In a little more than 10 years, rice pro- 
duction has reached an important place 
in the agricultural economy of Chile. 
The annual paddy-rice crop in recent 
years has been valued at approximately 
180,000,000 Chilean paper pesos, or about 
$5,800,000 in United States currency. 

The principal rice-producing regions 
of Chile are in the central section, in the 
Provinces of Talca, Linares, Colchagua, 
O’Higgins, Curico, Nuble, and Santiago. 
Province of Santiago because of insuffi- 
Practically no rice is grown north of the 
cient water supplies, and almost none is 
cultivated south of Nuble and Chillan 
because of the generally unfavorable 
weather. 

By 1941, Chilean rice production had 
reached such proportions that a large 
exportable surplus remained after the 
domestic demand had been satisfied. In 
that year Chile exported 3,891 metric tons 
of rice, principally to Argentina and 
Bolivia; a small quantity was shipped to 
the United States. In 1942 Cuba became 
the principal outlet for Chilean rice, fol- 
lowed by Bolivia, Panama, and the United 
States. In that year 8,566 metric tons 
were exported. In 1943 the exportable 
surplus was more than 20,000 metric 
tons. 

This year’s harvest of February and 
March is expected to reach 110,000 tons 
of paddy rice, from which 70,000 tons of 
milled rice will be obtained. Of this, 
42,000 tons are to be reserved for Chile’s 
needs leaving 28,000 tons for export. 

Chile’s abrupt change from an im- 
porter to an exporter of rice is illus- 
trated in the following table which shows 
acreage and yield for the past 10 years: 
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Year Area Produe- 
sown tion 


Metric 

Hectares | quintals 
1933-34 75 3, 000 
1934-35 112 5, 000 
1935-36 199 10, 000 
1936-37 1, 100 35, 000 
1937-38 4, 095 130, 000 
1938-39 8, 290 330, 783 
1939-40 13, 282 529, 673 
1940-41 12, 957 450, 338 
1941-42 15, 425 613, 918 
1942-43 | 26, 531 | 1, 099, 000 


{ 








Because the rice industry in Chile is 
a comparatively new one, a large part 
of the equipment in the 14 large, modern 
rice mills, located in the various rice- 
producing regions, is of the latest design, 
This equipment has been imported prin- 
cipally from Italy, Spain, Germany, and 
the United States. The Ministry of Agri- 
culture estimates that almost 80 percent 
of the rice is milled in these large mills, 


RIcE PRODUCTION, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


One of the most significant agricul- 
tural developments in the Dominican 
Republic in the past few years has been 
the sharp increase in the production of 
rice. 

Up to and including 1938, the Domin- 
ican Republic was importing rice, but by 
1940 it was exporting the product. In 
1941, rice exports ranked eighth in im- 
portance among Dominican export prod- 
ucts, and by 1942 it had jumped to fourth 
place. In 1943 rice occupied sixth place 
among exports. 

During January and February 1944, 
rice exports were nominal, and rice may 
drop out of the export picture completely 
in 1944. 

The reason for the decline in Domin- 
ican rice exports in 1944 are reported to 
be a dry-land rice-crop failure accom- 
panied by a sharp rise in domestic 
consumption. 

Prospects for sizable exports of rice 
from the Dominican Republic in 1944, 
particularly under the agreement be- 
tween the United States Commercial 
Corporation and the Dominican Goy- 
ernment were further damaged in Feb- 
ruary by the enactment of a law which 
doubled existing taxes on the produc- 
tion, importation, and sale of rice in the 
Dominican Republic. The fact that the 
law was accompanied by a policy of en- 
forcement on price ceilings on rice sales, 
combined with existing conditions in the 
industry practically insures the elimina- 
tion of marginal producers. 

The above factors coupled with the in- 
crease in domestic consumption fore- 
casts a poor year for Dominican rice in 
the 1944 export market. 


Nuts 


Coconut Crop, CEYLON 


The 1943, coconut crop in Ceylon, esti- 
mated at approximately 2,000,000,000 
nuts, was larger than the 1942 crop. 

The consumption of coconuts as food 
in Ceylon increased in 1943, such use be- 
ing estimated by the Board of Manage- 
ment of the Coconut Research Scheme 
to be 40 percent of the production. In 
1944, consumption of coconuts as food 
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js expected to be still higher. Exports 
of fresh coconuts to India also increased 
from 4966,837 in 1942 to 19,856,910 in 


3. 
ae Coconut Research Scheme has put 
into operation a pilot plant to experi- 
ment in the production of coconut flour, 
put it is not expected that coconut flour 
is likely to be developed as a staple food. 
young coconut plants are being dis- 
tributed among owners of small farms 
asa part of a long-range food-production 
scheme. 
SPANISH ALMOND CROP 


The 1943 crop of Spanish almonds in 
the Valencia region totaled approxi- 
mately 6,000 metric tons shelled. The 
crop is reported to be inferior to that of 
the preceding season. 

The problem of surpluses has not been 
satisfactorily solved and some 4,500 tons 
of shelled almonds remain on hand from 
this and last season, according to the 


trade. 


Furs 


New ZEALAND’S RABBIT-SKIN EXPorRTS 


In 1942 New Zealand exported 
11,989,761 rabbit skins, compared with 
13,403,673 skins in 1941. 

As more rabbiters were believed to be 
available in 1943, exports for that year 
are expected to be somewhat higher than 
in 1942. 


Iron and Steel 


IRON-ORE PROSPECTING IN CANADA 


Results of prospecting of an iron-ore 
deposit in the 2-mile Goulas River Range, 
in the Algoma district of Ontario, 
Canada, give promise of a valuable mine, 
according to information released to the 
press by the Algoma Steel Corporation. 
Drilling has been done in four sections, 
but the Cowrie Lake section contains the 
bulk of the ore. The range is not ore- 
bearing throughout its length. 

The country is rough, rising in some 
parts to about 200 feet above Lake Cow- 
rie, and steep dips in the formation make 
possible the mining of large tonnage 
from open pits. It is thought that the 
largest quantity of magnetite so far 
proven in Canada is to be found in 
this range, with reserves estimated at 
70,000,000 tons. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


Leather and Manufactures 


FOOTWEAR MANUFACTURE IN CANADA 


Of Canada’s 211 shoe manufacturers, 
51 have been handling 75 percent of all 
the military needs, reports a Canadian 
trade journal. 

Although Canadian footwear output 
for the most part has been maintained 
at a high level, the supply of children’s 
footwear has presented a serious prob- 
lem. In an effort to remedy this situa- 
tion, directives issued by the Price Board 
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administrators late in 1943 required 
principal producers of juvenile footwear 
to manufacture it in sufficient quanti- 
ties to meet the requirements. 


LEATHER FOOTWEAR SCARCE IN FINLAND 


Only persons employed in outdoor 
work in Finland have been permitted to 
buy leather footwear, and then only by 
special licenses granted solely in emer- 
gency cases. Lack of children’s foot- 
wear has in some districts seriously held 
up operations of the schools. In Hel- 
sinki it is next to impossible to have a 
pair of shoes repaired. 

Leather and shoe industries during the 
second quarter of 1943, however, showed 
higher values of production than in any 
earlier quarter since the outbreak of the 
Finnish winter war. 


GOVERNMENT PRICE-FIXING IN FRENCH 
Morocco 


The duty of fixing ceiling prices on all 
shoes intended for European consump- 
tion, formerly the prerogative of regional 
authorities, was shifted to the govern- 
ment of the Protectorate in Morocco as 
of April 1, 1944. Henceforth, all man- 
ufacturers, including shoe makers ac- 
cepting individual orders, must have 
their prices approved by a special com- 
mission sitting in Casablanca. 


SHOE RATIONING IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


Shoe rationing went into effect in 
Newfoundland on February 12-——the ra- 
tion up to September 30, 1944, to con- 
sist of one pair of leather shoes, one pair 
of rubbers or overshoes, and one pair of 
rubber boots. 


PERU TO EXPAND SHOE PRODUCTION 


Output of shoes in Peru, including all 
categories of hand-made and factory- 
made footwear, normally comes to 
around 5,000,000 pairs annually. Lima 
and Arequipa have about 12 machinery- 
equipped factories which use modern 
methods in making leather footwear. In 
1942, production by these establishments 
was reported at 432,000 pairs of men’s 
shoes, 411,300 pairs of women’s shoes, 
230,700 pairs of children’s shoes, 106,300 
pairs of work shoes for soldiers and min- 
ers, and 111,500 pairs of babies’ booties. 
The addition of two new shoe factories 
during 1943 was expected to expand 
Peru’s production considerably. A fac- 
tory of Czechoslovakian origin turned out 
about 128,C00 pairs of rubber-soled shoes 
in 1942, but negligible quantities of 
leather shoes during that period. 


Hides and Skins 


HIDE PRODUCTION IN BRAZIL 


Hide production in Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
during 1943 came to 27,871,816 kilograms, 
a sharp decline as compared with the 
preceding year when 37,156,858 kilograms 
were produced. 

There are four principal types of hides 
sold in the Sao Paulo market: Green, 
salted, dry, and dry salted. The latter 
two are the most common. Each of 
these types has first, second, third, and 
fourth qualities, and below quality, the 
classification depending upon the weight 
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Courtesy Office of War Information 


and size of the hides and the existence of 
defects. 

In an effort to improve the general 
quality of hides, the Brazilian Govern- 
ment has probihited branding on any 
part of the animal other than the legs, 
neck, and face. In many sections of 
central Brazil, considerable damage is 
done by ticks and berne (an insect simi- 
lar to cattle grub), particularly to the 
hides of native cattle coming from 
wooded regions. Practically all hides of 
the Brahma species are free of these 
defects. 

No figures are available regarding pro- 
duction of tanned leather in the State 
of Sao Paulo later than 1937, when pro- 
duction came to 4,951,505 kilograms. In 
the period 1930-37, the peak-production 
year was 1936, when output amounted 
to 6,626,338 kilograms. 

At present there is considerable com- 
petition in Sao Paulo between local tan- 
neries and export buyers for the hides 
available, and this has been aggravated 
by the decrease in the slaughtering of 
livestock during the past 18 months. 


Lumber and 
Products 


CANADIAN SHIPMENTS OF RED-CEDAR 
SHINGLES 


Exports of red-cedar shingles to the 
United States from British Columbia, 
Canada, during February declined from 
the preceding month. Shipments, how- 
ever, were larger than in February 1943. 

An acute shortage of cedar logs still 
exists, and most mills are operating on a 
reduced shift. 


Ecvuapor’s BALSA INDUSTRY 


Ecuador’s balsa production during the 
early part of the year continued at a 
normal rate, it was reported late in Feb- 
ruary. Because of the rainy season, logs 
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from less-accessible areas have been 
more easily floated to sawmills in 
Guayaquil. 

The industry expanded in 1943, and 
a number of new sawmills and drying 
kilns were constructed or planned. 


Woop INDUSTRY OF BomsBay DISTRICT, 
INDIA 


The wood industry in the Bombay dis- 
trict of India comprises 20 sawmills, 11 
cabinet works, and 14 miscellaneous 
establishments. 

Production of bobbins and other re- 
quirements for the cotton mills has ac- 
counted for some of the progress made 
by the industry. 


PEerRv’s TIMBER IMPORTS 


Peruvian imports of timber decreased 
slightly in value during the first 9 months 
of 1943, compared with the correspond- 
ing period in 1942, the foreign press 
reports. 

Imports amounted to 7,896,000 soles in 
January—September 1943; the total for 
the first 9 months of 1942 was 8,175,000 
soles. 

SWEDEN’S LUMBER SALES 


Sweden’s lumber-trade arrangement 
with Denmark for the second half of 
1943, which reduced the quota to only 
15,000 standards; was unsatisfactory to 
both buyers and sellers, a European lum- 
ber magazine reports. 

No sales were made to Denmark dur- 
ing the last 2 months of 1943 and no 
shipments took place under earlier con- 
tracts. 

A few sales to Norway occurred just 
before the close of the year. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


MANUFACTURERS MEET DEMAND IN FINLAND 


A rising demand for agricultural ma- 
chinery in Finland, which even exceeds 
pre-war years, has been adequately met 
by the manufacturers, it is reported. 
Local production of spare parts and ac- 
cessories also has increased. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


PRODUCTION OF PROFLAVINE IN AUSTRALIA 


Profiavine, which is used to treat 
wounds, is being made in Australia at 
the rate of several hundredweight a year, 
the foreign press reports. It can be 
applied directly to wounds and has been 
effectual in cases where other drugs 
have failed. 


SoME PHARMACEUTICALS UNOBTAINABLE, 
BELGIUM 


Iodine and petroleum jelly are two 
pharmaceuticals no longer obtainable in 
occupied Belgium, the foreign press 
states. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION IN PERU 


Under the stimulus of curtailed im- 
ports, Peruvian firms have steadily in- 
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creased their output of drugs, pharma- 
ceuticals, and toilet preparations, hav- 
ing alraedy taken over the manufacture 
of approximately 70 percent of the staple 
lines, production of which does not re- 
quire elaborate equipment or high tech- 
nical skill. 

Unreasonable price increases in most 
pharmaceuticals have been checked, it 
is reported, through efforts of the In- 
spectorate General of Pharmacy, which 
was set up in July 1943 to assume control 
over the manufacture, distribution, and 
price of all narcotic and toxic drugs, and 
chemical, pharmaceutical, and _ toilet 
preparations. 


PERU STRIVES TO INCREASE QUININE PRO- 
DUCTION 


Organization of the cinchona program 
in Peru is on an “all-out” basis with a 
view to procuring the highest possible 
output in 1944. 

Prior to the outbreak of war in the 
Pacific, the alkaloid content of Peruvian 
cinchona bark was too low to compete 
in word markets. Exploitation of low- 
grade supplies from South America has 
been made essential, however, by the 
vital need for quinine. 

The number of cultivated trees in 
Peru old enough to produce quinine prof- 
itably is small. In 1943 an effort was 
made to locate areas in which wild trees 
could be found. Approximately 50,000 
tons of bark were found, some with alka- 
loid content as low as 1 percent and some 
with quinine sulfate content of 4 per- 
cent. Production was slowed down be- 
cause of having to train workers in both 
field and laboratory. 

Plans have been made for further sur- 
veys during 1944 in which efforts will be 
made to locate other areas containing 
trees with bark yielding higher percen- 
tages of alkaloids and quinine sulfate. 
The greatest obstacles to be overcome 
in newly opened areas are lack of labor 
and the difficulties in transportation, 
which often go hand in hand. A short- 


age of mules is generally most acute in 
places where labor is scarce, and con- 
struction of trails and roads is corre- 
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spondingly expensive. In 1944 emphasis 
is to be placed on improvement of air 
transport. 


CONSUMPTION OF VITAMIN PRODUCTS, U, K. 


The British Minister of Food has given 
the following analysis of average weekly 
intakes of vitamin products expressed as 
a percentage of potential in England ang 
Scotland: 





Se, 
Novem- Decem- | 
Item ber ber | /anuary 
1943 1943 |= 1944 

Cod-liver oil: Percent Percent Percent 

England___. 27.9 25.6 30.8 

Scotiand_._. 22. 4 20.9 Ro) 
Vitamin A and D tab- 

ets | 
England 13.9 40, 2 | 49.1 


Scotland __.._- 27.3 23.9 | 
| 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


FILM PRODUCTION IN HUNGARY 





The number of motion-picture films 
produced in Hungary in 1943 was ap- 
proximately the same as in the 2 pre- 
ceding years, the Nazi press claims. The 
total in 1941 was 41; in 1942, 44; and in 
1943, 42. In 1939, only 27 films were 
made. 

The press report states that producers 
have a pessimistic outlook for 1944, how- 
ever, “owing to the limited number of 
persons in a position to purchase films 
during the present difficult times.” 


ADEQUATE MOTION-PICTURE FACILITIES IN 
U. K. 


Despite wartime restrictions affecting 
the construction and remodeling of 
theaters, facilities for the exhibition of 
motion pictures are said to be adequate 
in the United Kingdom. Offficial statis- 
tics regarding the number of regular 
theaters are not available, but trade 
sources estimate the total to be between 
5,000 and 5,300. Tota! attendance is re- 
ported to be in excess of 25,000,000 
weekly, or 1,300,000,000 annually; gross 
box-office receipts amount to approxi- 
mately £100,000,000 yearly. 

Hours for theater showings are regu- 
lated by local authorities. In general, 
hours of operation have been reduced 
substantially since the start of the war, 
principally because of the blackout and 
lack of urban transportation in the 
evening hours. 

More than 80 percent of the films 
registered in the 1943 film year were of 
foreign—predominantly United States— 
origin, and more than 75 percent of the 
aggregate footage exhibited was from 
the United States. 


Naval Stores and 
W axes 


INCREASED PRODUCTION OF BEESWAX IN 
CANADA 


Production of beeswax in Canada in- 
creased 35 percent in 1943, says a reli- 
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able Canadian trade publication, making 
a valuable contribution to the war effort. 
Beeswax is used in adhesive tape for 
sealing shells, in water-proofing and pro- 
tective coatings for shells, belts, coils, 
and machinery, and as protective cover- 
ings for fighter planes. Large quanti- 
ties also are used in war plants for wax- 
ing cables and pulleys, in polishes, and in 
jmproving insulation, it is claimed. 


PRODUCTION IN INDIA 


Rosin production in India for the last 
quarter of 1943 amounted to 2,023 long 
tons; stocks on hand December 31 to- 
taled 2,419 tons. Both of these figures 
represent increases over the preceding 
3 months. 

Turpentine output during the same 
quarter was 443 long tons, and stocks at 
the end of the quarter amounted to 593 
long tons. These amounts varied only 
slightly from the preceding quarter. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


Bo ivia’s 1943 PRODUCTION 


Tin production in Bolivia in 1943 is 
reported at 40,312 long tons fine, a 5 
percent increase over the 38,291 tons 
produced in 1942. Tin-ore analysis is 
being carried on satisfactorily. 

Output of tungsten increased 19.1 per- 
cent over the 1942 figure; production of 
4585 tons of Wo; is reported for 1943, 
compared with 3,707 short tons in 1942 
and 2,880 short tons in 1941. 

A new building to house a complete 
metallurgical plant is now under con- 


’ struction, and plans are reported for the 


construction of two experimental plants 
for the concentration of low-grade ores. 

Exports of metals and minerals from 
Bolivia in 1943 had a total value of 
$78,289,485. 


GOLD AND SILVER OUTPUT, ONTARIO, CANADA 


The 601,532 short tons of ore milled 
by gold mines in Ontario, Canada, in 
January 1944 yielded 148,622 ounces of 
gold and 17,329 ounces of silver, valued 
at $5,726,431. In January 1943, ore 
milled totaled 773,093 tons, with a yield 
of 196,614 ounces of gold and 28,416 
ounces of silver, having a value of 
$7,580,070. 

The number of mines in operation 
dropped from 49 in January 1943 to 39 
in January 1944. 


NICARAGUAN GOLD AND SILVER EXPORTS 


Nicaragua’s exports of gold and silver 
in January 1944, totaling $777,309 ($756,- 
422 in gold and $10,887 in silver), was 
18 percent higher than the $640,745 re- 
ported for December 1943 and 3 percent 
lower than the January 1943 total of 
$780,420. 


NORTHERN RHODESIAN COPPER PRODUCTION 
CUT 


Northern Rhodesian copper produc- 
tion is to be cut 20 to 25 percent below 
the 1943 output, says the foreign press, 
in view of the improved condition of the 
United Nations’ copper supply. To ease 
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Sweden’s Valuable Mines 
at Varutrask 


A rich cesium deposit was dis- 
covered recently at one of the 
mines of the Boliden Company at 
Varutrask, Sweden, according to 
an article in a foreign magazine. 
The other sources of this metal are 
the island of Elba, the Soviet 
Union, Canada, and the United 
States. 

Some quantities of rubidium and 
lithium also are obtained from the 
Varutrask mine. Tantalum and 
other rare metals have been discov- 
ered there, but in insufficient quan- 
tities to warrant extraction. 

The lithium discovery, made 
shortly before the outbreak of 
World War II, has been valuable 
because importation has not been 
possible since the beginning of the 
war and this metal is needed in the 
manufacture of alkaline storage 
batteries and as a substitute for tin 
in certain alloys. 
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the blow, the reduction will be in stages, 
beginning on April 1, 1944, and continu- 
ing in equal amounts in May and June. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


LIME PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, 
CANADA 


Production of quicklime and hydrated 
lime in Canada increased in 1942 to 
884,830 net tons ($6,530,839) from 860,- 
885 net tons ($6,357,941) in 1941, says a 
foreign press report. Of the 1942 output, 
749,282 net tons ($5,646,049) was in 
quicklime and 135,548 net tons ($884,790) 
in hydrated lime. The manufacture of 
chemicals took 712,307 net tons of quick- 
lime and 89,252 net tons of hydrated lime 
of the 1942 output and 83,271 net tons 
went into building construction, agricul- 
ture, and other uses. 

Most of the country’s 48 plants worked 
at capacity to fill the increased demand 
for lime resulting from the war. Plants 
in Ontario produced 47 percent of the 
1942 output and 39.4 percent came from 
Quebec. 

Hydrated lime is produced as a co- 
product of magnesia by the plant of the 
Aluminum Co. of Canada, Ltd., at Wake- 
field, P. Q. 


CEMENT CONSUMPTION REDUCED, FINLAND 


Reduced cement consumption in Fin- 
land is indicative of a decline in building 
construction. Despite the use of cement 
in military construction, its consumption 
in the second quarter of 1943 was only 
71 percent of the comparable figure for 
1935, which was not a boom year. 


CEMENT PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
EXPorRTS, PANAMA 


Cement production in Panama in- 
creased 2.7 percent in 1943—to 997,700 
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barrels (170 kilograms each), compared 
with 971,700 barrels produced in 1942. 
Imports amounted to 49,359 barrels in 
1943, compared with 28,000 barrels in 
1942. 

Purchases by Cuban and United States 
Government agencies amounted to 19.17 
percent of total shipments in 1943 and 
to 3.29 percent in 1942. 

Cement manufacturing operations are 
to be undertaken in Panama at a site 
purchased by Cemento Panameno, S. A.., 
about halfway between Panama City and 
Colon, on the Boyd-Roosevelt Highway. 
The limestone and clay deposits are said 
to be sufficient to permit operation of 
the plant for 100 years, producing 90,000 
tons a year. The plan is to employ 
about 300 men. 


VENEZUELAN CEMENT PRODUCTION 


Two new cement plants are planned 
for Venezuela, one at Pertigalete, State 
of Anzoategui, and the other at Chechi- 
riviche, State of Falcon. The former is 
capitalized at $2,700,000, all of which is 
subscribed by Venezuelans, and the latter 
is reported to be financed equally by 
Venezuelan and United States capital, 
at an estimated cost of $3,000,000. 

The average annual production of ce- 
ment in Venezuela in the past 3 years 
is reported at 117,000 tons. Working full 
time, the dry-process plant at Caracas 
has an annual capacity of 90,000 metric 
tons, and the wet-process plant in Va- 
lencia has an annual capacity of 30,000 
tons. 

Compared with cement requirements 
of 220,000 tons for the peak year 1939, 
it is thought that normal needs for the 
public-works program and expanding 
petroleum production operations in the 
immediate post-war period may be met 
with 200,000 tons annually. The addi- 
tional cement plants proposed for Vene- 
zuela would not only make the country 
self-sufficient, but would result in the 
availability of considerable quantities for 
export. 


CEMENT FROM LOW-GRADE BAvxITE, 
‘YUGOSLAVIA 


A process has been discovered recently 
in Dalmatia, Yugoslavia, reports the for- 
eign press, which transforms low-grade 
bauxite into a quick-setting cement 
known locally as “electro cement.” 

Dalmatian cement marl, reported to 
be excellent in quality, is exported in 
large quantities. Five portland-cement 
factories established in Dalmatia in the 
beginning of this century now produce 
750,000 tons of cement a year. 


Oils and Oilseeds 


PRODUCTION AND PROCESSING OF OILSEEDS, 
AUSTRALIA 


A modern plant for processing oilseeds 
has been constructed in Subiaco, Aus- 
tralia, under the sponsorship of the 
newly formed Department of Industrial 
Development, which has for its purpose 
the building up of new industries in the 
western part of the country. The final 
unit was reported in February to be near- 
ing completion. 
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The Department, in collaboration with 
the Department of Agriculture, is en- 
couraging the cultivation of linseed and 
is actively engaged in developing means 
to combat the cutworm, arch enemy of 
the Australian linseed industry. 


PaLM-O1L Exports From BELGIAN CONGO 


Exports of palm oil from the Belgian 
Congo have amounted to 100,000 tons 
since the war began, according to a state- 
ment of the Governor General of that 
country. 


INCREASED PLANTINGS OF GROUNDNUTS, 
CEYLON 


An estimated 5,000 tons of groundnut 
seeds (peanuts) will be required for Cey- 
lon’s expanding planting program in 
1944, according to the foreign press. 
Output from the harvest will be used 
largely for extraction of oil to supply 
manufacturers of soap, vegetable ghee, 
and cooking oil. 


EGyYptT’s PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF 
COTTONSEED OIL 


While official figures on production of 
cottonseed in Egypt for the year ended 
August 1943 are not available; it is esti- 
mated that output did not exceed 3,100,- 
000 ardebs (1 ardeb=267 pounds), or 50 
percent of the production of the preced- 
ing year. It is estimated further that 
production for the year ending August 
1944 will be about 3.470.204 ardebs. 

Likewise, final figures for production 
of cottonseed oil for the year ended Aug- 
ust 1943 are expected to be about 64,637 
metric tons, decreasing from 91,910 tons 
in the preceding year. Production in the 
current year is expected to be 69,404 
tons. Cottonseed-cake cutput in the year 
ended in August 1943 is estimated to be 
323,195 tons, decreasing from 459,550 
tons: and output from the current crop 
is expected to approximate 347,000 tons. 

Consumption of cottonseed oil in Egypt 
is reported to have increased from 40,000 
tons annually before the war to a current 
annual rate of 90,000 tons. This in- 
crease is believed to be the result of sev- 
eral factors: Curtailment of imports of 
edible oil; needs of the British Army; in- 
creased demands for the product in man- 
ufacture of artificial butter; and de- 
mand for use in the soap industry. 


OUTPUT OF HONDURAN COCONUT PRODUCTS 


Despite fluctuating prices and market 
conditions, the coconut-products indus- 
try in La Ceiba, Honduras, had a suc- 
cessful year in 1943. Local demand for 
copra is normally in the hands of two 
Honduran lard, soap, and vegetable-oil 
manufacturing concerns, which did a 
good business during the year. One of 
these plants had on hand at the end 
of the year some 600,000 pounds of 
rendered oil. 

During 1943 the plant produced 1.254,- 
313 pounds of coconut oil, manufactured 
24,431 cases of soap and 478,562 pounds 
of vegetable lard, and packed 213,715 
pounds of edible oils. 


InpIA’s CASTOR-SEED CROP 


Area sown in castor seed in India for 
the 1943-44 crop is estimated to be 1,- 
202,000 acres, a decrease of 12 percent 
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from last year’s corresponding estimate. 
While condition of the crop is said to be 
fairly good, estimated yield is 109,000 
tons, or a decrease of 29 percent from 
last year’s yield of 147,000 tons. 


DECREASED COTTONSEED PRODUCTION IN 
IRAN 


Production of cottonseed and cotton- 
seed oil in Iran was estimated by the 
Iranian Minister of Agriculture to be 
considerably lower during the year end- 
ed March 21, 1944, than it has been in 
previous years. Cottonseed production 
was expected to be 24,000 metric tons. 
compared with estimated production of 


‘42,000 tons in the preceding year. Es- 


timated output of cottonseed oil for the 
year ended March 21, 1944, is 240 tons. 
approximately one-third as large as in 
1942-43. 

From the 1943-44 crop of cottonseed, 
about 12,000 metric tons will be used 
as cattle feed, compared with 20,000 tons 
during the preceding year. Only about 
3,000 tons will be converted to oil, and 
9,000 tons will be used as seed for plant- 
ing. In both instances these figures are 
considerably below those of 1942-43. 

No cottonseed or cottonseed oils were 
imported into Iran during the year ended 
March 21, 1943, the latest period for 
which information is available. During 
the same year the only exports of cot- 
tonseed oil went to the U.S. S. R. 

Approximately 4,500 metric tons of 
cottonseed are on hand among produc- 
ers in Iran at the present time. Market 
demands for both cottonseed and cot- 
tonseed oil throughout the country are 
said to be generally good. 


PERUVIAN OUTPUT OF COTTONSEED PRopDUCTS 


Cottonseed production in Peru for 
1943 is estimated at about 1,890,000 quin- 
tals, and the quantity milled at about 
1,795,000 quintals, with an anticipated 
yield of 305,150 quintals of oil and 
861,600 quintals of cake and meal. In 
1942 cottonseed oil and byproducts 
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amounted to 1,474,088 quintals, the oyt. 


put of 18 mills. In that year, With 
207,303 quintals of cottonseed milled, 
about 220,000 quintals of cottonseed cake 
were used as cattle feed and 700,300 ag 
fertilizer. 

Of the 1943-44 crop, about 60 percent 
will be used in the manufacture of larg 
15 percent for refined oil, 10 percent for 
deodorized oil, 5 percent for Winterizeg 
oil, and 10 percent for soap manufacture 

Exports of cottonseed have decreased 
since the war. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


DEVELOPMENT PROJECT OF CANADIAN Paper 
CoMPANY 


A $10,060,000 development project, 
being considered by a Canadian paper 
company, will include a $1,500,000 sy). 
fate mill to be erected on the north 
shore of Lake Superior, near the Pick 
River. A complete town is part of the 
plan. Pulpwood will be obtained from 
2,509 square miles of Ontario timber 
lands for which long-term logging rights 
have already been established. 


LABOR SHORTAGE IN CANADA’S PULP ANp 
PAPER INDUSTRY 


Constant efforts are being made to | 


increase the number of woodsmen for 
the pulp and paper industry of Canada. 
Job priorities have been raised for pulp- 
wood cutting; many farmers are being 
recruited in the off-seasons for woods 
work and are promised continued defer- 
ment from military service. Pulp and 
paper mills now are allowed to send rep- 
resentatives to recruit labor, and many 


displaced munitions workers are being 


shifted to the forest camps. 
INCREASED PRODUCTION IN FINLAND 


Finland’s pulp and paper industry re- 
ported increased production in the third 
quarter of 1943. Output of cellulose 
amounted to 130,000 metric tons against 
123,000 metric tons recorded in the cor- 
responding period of 1942. Production of 
mechanically ground pulp, for other than 
use by the manufacturers themselves in 
making paper, though still comparatively 
small, did increase to 17,000 metric tons 
from 10,000 metric tons in the third 
quarter of 1942. Manufacture of paper 
was active, amounting to 93,000 metric 
tons in the period July 1 to October 1, 
1943, compared with 63,000 metric tons 
in the corresponding months of 1942. 

A new plant for the production of wall- 
board (fiber boards) has been completed 
by a local plywood factory of Kuopio, 
Finland. 


Paper SHORTAGE IN INDIA 


The Printing industry in Bombay, In- 
dia, for the past few years has bee 
seriously restricted by a shortage of 
paper. At the close of 1942 there wert 
only 2 establishments engaged in mal- 
ufacturing paper, whereas there were 18 
plants concerned with printing, book- 
binding, and publishing. An additional 
22 plants operating on miscellaneous 
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phases of the industry brings the total 
for the paper and printing industry to 
207 concerns. About 8,093 persons were 
employed in 1942. 


SWEDEN’s 1943 PAPER Exports 


Exports of paper and cardboard from 
Sweden during the first 9 months of 1943 
amounted to 161,000 tons (preliminary 
figures), an 8 percent decrease from the 
175,000 tons shipped during the corre- 
sponding months of 1942. The bulk of 
these exports came during the third 
quarter, owing to a long delay in sign- 
ing trade agreements and the interrup- 
tions in safe-conduct traffic earlier in 
the year. 

Approximately 60 percent of Swedish 
paper exports go to the European con- 
tinent—Germany alone took 51 percent 
in 1943, while such important pre-war 
markets as Denmark, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Hungary, and Turkey received 
only insignificant amounts. The re- 
maining 40 percent was sent primarily 
to Argentina whose share in 1943 
amounted to some 39 percent. 


ASSOCIATION FORMED FOR PAPER-MAKING 
InDustTrY, U. K. 


A research association for the paper- 
and paperboard-making industry (com- 
posed of 211 mills in Great Britain, 
Wales, Scotland, and Northern Ireland, 
and employing nearly 170,000 persons) 
has been formed recently by the Paper 
Makers’ Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


DRILLING ACTIVITIES IN COLOMBIA 


Six foreign oil companies are at the 
present time active-in Colombia and two 
more companies have acquired options 
on concessions there. Between the mid- 
dle of December 1943 and the end. of 
January 1944, six new concession appli- 
cations were filed with the Ministry of 
Mines and Petroleum, making a grand 
total of 218 to that date. Slightly more 
than 100 of these applications are said 
to have been converted into concession 
contracts. 

Production of crude oil decreased from 
1,867,084 barrels in December to 1,283,766 
barrels in January. 

Exploration and drilling activities are 
reported to have continued through Feb- 
ruary at the January rate. 


SITUATION IN TANGIER AND SPANISH 
Morocco 


Tangier and Spanish Morocco received 
gasoline and other petroleum products 
in sufficient quantities to meet essential 
needs in 1943, it is reported. The fishing 
fleet, despite virtual disappearance of 
gasogenes, functioned almost normally. 


Gas CONSUMPTION INCREASED IN U. K. 


Consumption of gas in Great Britain 
has increased 21 percent since 1938, the 
British press reports. While there has 
been a slight increase in coal carbonized 
in gasworks, the use of gas oil has in- 
creased nearly 80 percent. 
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Railway; 
Equipment 


CANADIAN-BUILT LOCOMOTIVES FOR SHIP- 
MENT TO INDIA 


A substantial number of an order for 
145 Mikado locomotives being built in 
Canada for shipment to India have been 
completed, states a Dominion trade 
publication. 

These locomotives, designed for the 
5-feet-6-inch gage rails of the Indian 
State Railways have a weight, it is re- 
ported, of 161 tons; they carry 13 tons of 


coal and 4,500 imperial gallons of water. 


Designed for use in the tropics, the roof 
of the cab is lined with maple, leaving an 
insulated air space, and a canopy is ap- 
plied over the firing deck on the tender. 
Each locomotive is fitted with a 5-pint- 
minimum-capacity lubricator, with four 
feeds, two to the valve chests and two to 
the cylinders. The cylinders (21-inch 
diameter and 28-inch stroke) are of cast 
iron; total weight on drivers is 141,000 
pounds (60-inch drivers), and with 200 
boiler pressure develop maximum trac- 
tive effort of 35,000 pounds. Built in 
two courses, the boilers are of the 
straight top radial type; the frames of 
the locomotives are of built-up con- 
struction, employing cast steel in the 
side frames and cross ties. 


FREIGHT-CAR CONSTRUCTION, UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


In 1943, 481 wooden and 1,278 steel 
freight cars were built in railway shops 
in the Union of South Africa, and 1,024 
imported freight cars were assembled. 
As teak was difficult to obtain, only 21 
new coaches were built. 

An order has been placed with a South 
African firm for the manufacture of 
1,000 42-ton steel freight cars, but, owing 
to manufacturing difficulties, it is re- 
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ported likely that not more than 200 will 
be produced in the near future. Ar- 
rangements were started in 1943 for the 
construction of 10 small locomotives in 
the local railway workshops. 


Shipbuilding 


SwEDISH SCHOONER OPERATES ON PRO- 
DUCER GAS 


The satisfactory use of producer gas 
in the engine of a Swedish auxiliary 
schooner is reported by the foreign press. 
The vessel, 490 tons deadweight capacity, 
is fitted with two producer-gas gener- 
ators, so that one may be cleaned when 
the vessel is running. Wood is used as 
fuel, and consumption is about 14.2 cubic 
feet an hour; the power developed is said 
to be about the same as when fuel oil is 
used. The generators, with galvanized 
gas-cooling and cleaning systems, work in 
conjunction with an automatic dia- 
phragm pump connected with the crank 
case for pumping the gas into the en- 
gine. In view of the danger of gas leak- 
age, the engine room must be well venti- 
lated. 

It is also reported that several French 
ships have had gas producers installed. 


Soaps and 
Essential Oils 


C::PORTS OF ESSENTIAL OILS, JAMAICA, 
B. W. I. 


Jamaica’s exports of essential oils in 
1942 amounted to 142,013 pounds, valued 
at £170,853, says the foreign press. They 
were distributed as follows: 





| 


Variety of oil, and country of | Quantity} Value 





destination 
Orange: | Pounds 
United Kingdom. 104, 438 | £124, 239 
United States 500 | 423 
Pimento: 
United States. |} 21,078 | 16, 977 
United Kingdom oa 2, 601 2, 045 
Lime: | 
United States__- coat? Qageee 22, 263 
@anada____- ese 1, 250 | 2, 500 
United Kingdom and Cuba-_-..- 101 | 211 
Unspecified: 
1, 195 


United Kingdom............-.-..- 868 | 





EcuADOR’s SOAP-MAKING INDUSTRY 


Ecuador’s soap industry is now in a 
position to satisfy most of the domestic 
requirements. The oils, which are a 
principal ingredient, are produced lo- 
cally, most of the country’s yield of 
palma-real nuts and coconut oil having 
been used in the 1943 production of soap. 

The soap industry had to contend with 
serious foreign competition for the first 
time in 1943. Large quantities of soap 
were imported from Argentina and, de- 


"spite high freight rates and import 


duties, were sold on the local market at 
prices with which the Ecuadoran pro- 
ducers found it hard to compete. 


USE OF COLD CREAM RESTRICTED IN 
GERMANY 


“Cold cream may no longer be used by 
German women but must be reserved 
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entirely for children, says a Berlin an- 
nouncement as quoted in a foreign trade 
journal. 


Soap PRODUCTION INCREASED IN RUMANIA 


Rumania’s output of soap this year 
probably will reach 10,000 tons, com- 
pared with 6,200 tons in 1943, the foreign 
press states. The increase is the result 
of greater production of fats. 


Stone,Granite,and 
Related Products 


INCREASED FINNISH EXPORTS 


Finnish exporters of stone report a 
brisk trade with Germany in building 
stone, and increased exports of grave- 
stones to the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
France. With prices about 50 percent 
above pre-war prices, the value of granite 
exports apparently has increased consid- 
erably over the 1942 value of 20,700,000 
Finnish marks (officially 1 Finnish 
mark=$0.026). 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURE IN INDIA 


Textiles comprise the most important 
industry in Bombay, India, having ex- 
panded to 208 plants in 1942, from 182 in 
1940. These comprise 76 cotton-spinning 
and weaving mills, 25 bleaching and dye- 
ing plants, 7 hosiery mills, 3 woolen 
factories, 7 rope and twine mills, and 90 
silk mills, cotton-cleaning, factories and 
allied enterprises. In 1941 about 35 per- 
cent of all persons employed in Bombay, 
or some 200,000, were engaged in textile 
output. 

In addition to the routine products, are 
such new items as mosquito nets, camou- 
flage nets, khaki, cellular and waterproof 
articles, military uniforms, and tents. 


INCREASED TEXTILE PRODUCTION, 
U. S. S. R. 


Despite a reduction in workers, the 
textile industry of the U.S. S. R. reports 
an increase in textile production in 1943, 
compared with 1942. 

Linen output was up 13.2 percent, 
woolens 7.3 percent, and silks 21.4 per- 
cent. 

Further expansion is planned for 1944, 
and by May 330,000 additional spindles 
and 9,000 looms are expected to be placed 
in operation. 


Cotton and Products 
CANADIAN COTTON MILLS EXPAND OUTPUT 


Canadian cotton mills have recently 
expanded their output of cotton manu- 
factures for civilian trade, say published 
reports. Some plants report that their 
production for war purposes has dropped 
to only about 15 or 20 percent. How- 
ever, this expansion is offset by a pro- 
portionate decline in imports of all types 
of cotton manufactures. 
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Consequently, the over-all outlook at 
the end of January was about the same 
as that of a year ago. 


CoTTON CLOTH PRODUCTION, CHILE 


In the Concepcion region of Chile, 
about 40,000 pieces (40-yard lengths) of 
cotton cloth are produced per month. 
Low-priced durable sheetings, known as 
“Tocuyo,” and shirt materials are the 
more prominent types. The output em- 
braces many varieties of weaves and pat- 
terns, one large mill making both prints 
and woven colors using direct and indi- 
rect dyes. 

Most of the raw cotton is obtained 
from Peru, but small quantities also 
come from Argentina. Some Brazilian 
yarn is used, although all plants spin 
their own yarn. 

Knit underwear, cotton socks, and 
stockings are produced by a knitting 
mill which processes about 170,000 kilo- 
grams of yarn annually. 

Cotton twine, rope, fishing lines, ana 
sash cords also are made in this area. 


COLOMBIA’S COTTON PRODUCTION AND 
CONSUMPTION 


Colombia’s 1943 production of cotton 
is estimated at 5,015,000 kilograms 
(ginned), compared with 4,922,078 kilo- 
grams in the preceding year. 

About 17,342,458 kilograms of cotton 
were consumed by domestic textile mills 
in 1942, and the 1943 consumption figure 
is expected to be even higher. 


PRODUCTION OF COTTON YARN, CYPRUS 


Efforts are being made. by the govern- 
ment of Cyprus to obtain sufficient 
cotton-spinning equipment to expand 
annual production of yarn by about 400 
tons, for domestic use, says a British 
periodical. 


Ecypt’s COTTON EXPORTS 


In February, 410,511 cantars of cotton 
were exported from Egypt, making a 
total of 2,461,760 cantars for the period 
September 1, 1943, to March 3, 1944. In 
the corresponding months of 1942-43 
only 857,107 cantars were exported. 


PRODUCTION OF COTTON TEXTILES, 
GUATEMALA 


According to unofficial estimates, ap- 
proximately 6,000,000 square yards of 
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cotton textiles are produced annually in 
Guatemala, or about one-third of the 
yearly consumption. 


CoTTON-GROWING IN PARAGUAY 


Based on seed distribution, Paraguay’s 
1943-44 cotton area is believed to com. 
prise about 40,000 hectares. Under nor- 
mal growing conditions, this area would 
produce a crop of approximately 28,000 
tons of seed cotton, compared with 25,009 
tons for the preceding season. 

Growers have been guaranteed a fixed 
price for their crop. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 
CANADIAN IMPORTS OF RAYON Propucts 


Canadian imports of rayon filament 
yarn and fiber expanded sharply during 
January. In that month 392,111 pounds 
of all types of rayon yarn were imported, 
compared with only 201,109 pounds in 
the corresponding month of 1943, says 
a Dominion trade publication. This has 
been very welcome to the knit-goods 
industry. 

Manufacturers of heavy socks produce 
almost exclusively for military needs. 

Shipments of rayon staple fiber to- 
taled 719,000 pounds, of which more than 
75 percent came from the United King- 
dom. A year ago only 390,000 pounds 
were received. Woven rayon fabrics de- 
clined to 174,170 pounds in January 1944, 
from a total of 229,921 pounds in Janu- 
ary of 1943, but knitted fabrics showed 
an increase—39,441 pounds against 1,150 
pounds. During January of this year, 
188,754 pounds of rayon yarn for tire 
fabric were imported, valued at $90,108. 


MANUFACTURE OF RAYON PRODUCTS, CHILE 


Rayon ribbons, tapes, and decorative 
cords are produced in two plants in the 
Concepcion region of Chile. They uti- 
lize rayon yarn manufactured domes- 
tically. ; 

These factories are equipped with ap- 
proximately 20 looms for weaving rib- 
bons, and about 12 braiding machines, 


U. K.’s Rayon INDUSTRY GROWING IN 
IMPORTANCE 


The growing importance of the rayon 
industry was again indicated when the 
London Chamber of Commerce recently 
created a Rayon Exporter’s Section. 
According to a British periodical, mem- 
bership is confined to British firms 
primarily engaged in exporting British 
rayon goods. 


Wool and Products 


DECREASE IN AUSTRALIAN SHEEP 
POPULATION 


On March 31, 1943, 124,614,672 sheep 
were enumerated in Australia’s flocks, 
says a foreign publication. This repre- 
sents a reduction of 888,201 from the 
preceding year’s total, and is attributed 
to the labor shortage. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS OF WOOL 
MANUFACTURES 


Imports of wool manufactures into 
Canada decreased slightly in January, 
cumulative totals for dress goods, lin- 
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ings, overcoatings, tweeds, worsteds, 
serges, and wool plushes being 665,059 
pounds, as stated in a textile periodical. 
The total for January 1943 was 676,978 
pounds. Under present regulations, no 
jmmediate expansion of imports is likely. 

A break-down of the cumulative total 
indicates that imports of worsteds ex- 
panded to 396,817 pounds, from 352,832 
pounds in the corresponding month of 
1943. Tweeds dropped to 126,545 pounds 
in January this year, whereas in January 
1943, 189,859 pounds were received. 

Woolen and worsted fabrics were de- 
livered to cutting-up trades in slightly 
larger quantities during January and 
February of this year than in the cor- 
responding months of 1943. Supplies of 
worsteds, however, were still not suffi- 
cient for trade demands, because of 
scarcity of suitable yarns. 

To encourage increased production of 
high-quality wools, a Federal bonus was 
paid on wool for the 1943 clip, and this 
has been extended to include the 1944 
clip. Payments will be made to Prov- 
jnces cooperating with the Dominion in 
the expansion program, but will not ex- 
ceed outlays of the Provinces in their 
share of the assistance. Maximum pay- 
ments by the Dominion will be 2 cents a 
pound, but the aggregate must not ex- 
ceed $160,000. 


MANUFACTURE OF WOOLEN Goons, CHILE 


Mills in the Province of Concepcion, 


Chile, produce about 306,000 meters of 
woolen goods per month, valued at 21,- 
900,000 pesos. These range from heavy 
overcoat and blanket materials to men’s 
suitings of all except the finest qualities. 
Domestic wool is bought direct from the 
producers, and very small quantities from 
Argentina. 

One factory makes approximately 30 
dozen low-quality wool-felt hats daily. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


CEYLON’S CoIR-FIBER MILLS LESS ACTIVE 


During 1943, the coir brush-fiber and 
mattress-fiber industries of Ceylon ap- 
parently operated at about 25 percent of 
the normal pre-war level. Toward the 
end of the year only about 10 percent of 
the island’s fiber mills remained in op- 
eration. 


SITUATION IN ECUADOR 


Ecuador’s harvest of kapok in 1943 was 
somewhat disappointing; only 5,000 quin- 
tals were produced, compared with 25,000 
quintals in 1942. (1 quintal=101.4 
pounds. ) 

The 1943 cotton crop was not as large 
as previously reported, and is now un- 
Officially estimated at about the same 
level as the 1942 production of 172,000 
quintals. This was not sufficient for the 
expanding textile industry, and raw cot- 
ton has been imported from Brazil, Para- 
guay,and Peru. Increasing quantities of 
textile manufactures were imported from 
Brazil and Argentina. 

Absence of coarser-woven Italian and 
Japanese hats from the market has given 
an impetus to Ecuador’s hat industry. 
In pre-war years from 130,000 to 150,000 
dozen hats were exported, at rather low 
prices. Exports of straw hats in 1944 
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Tobacco $5 an Ounce in 
Germany? 
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A Belgian workman deported to 
Germany who managed to get back 
to occupied Belgium states that, in 
the Prussian town where he was 
forced to work, the owner of the 
boardinghouse where he took his 
meals allowed him to listen in to 
the London radio, in return for a 
cigarette. 

The deportee added that tobacco 
is being sold in Germany at 22 
marks for 50 grams—equal to 
nearly $5 an ounce. 
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are expected to reach a total of approxi- 
mately 250,000 dozen, at higher prices. 


JUTE PRODUCTION IN INDIA 


Licenses are to be issued in India to 
plant a jute area in 1944 of about 50 per- 
cent of the 1940 acreage, says a British 
trade journal. 

Minimum prices for jute are guar- 
anteed by the Central Government, 
which also will fix maximum prices for 
manufactured jute goods, _ effective 
through June 30. 

Estimates of India’s 1944 jute crop 
have been revised downward to 5,000,000 
bales or 892,860 tons, from the 6,500,000 
bales previously anticipated. 


FLAX RAISING AT SANDRINGHAM, U. K. 


A British publication reports that flax 
grown on the King’s grounds at San- 
dringham had a yield of 314 tons of high- 
grade straw per acre. 


Tobacco and 
Products 


AMOUNTS “ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION,” 
CANADA 


Tobacco entered for consumption in 
Canada during February 1944, as shown 
in an unrevised statement issued by the 
Canadian Department of National Rev- 
enue, consisted of 1,737,700 pounds of 
cut tobacco, 300,901 pounds of plug, 72,- 
806 pounds of snuff, 970,686,480 cigar- 
ettes, 16,886,242 cigars, and 220,545 
pounds of Canadian raw leaf tobacco. 

Excise taxes were paid on 17,163,383 
cigars in February 1944. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN ECUADOR 


Popularity of United States cigarettes 
in Ecuador continues to increase, imports 
in 1943 having been more than 300 per- 
cent greater than in 1942. The increase 
can be attributed, in some measure, to 
the large number of United States offi- 
cials who have come to Ecuador since 
the war. 

Tobacco, although one of Ecuador’s 
minor agricultural products, does to a 
great extent satisfy domestic require- 
ments. In recent years the Government 
has favored the policy of giving all pos- 
sible assistance to tobacco growers; this 
policy has been effective in bringing back 
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to normal the tobacco production in the 
Province of El Oro, which had suffered 
greatly as a result of the border conflict 
of 1941. Last year’s tobacco crop in 
Ecuador, however, was reportedly a poor 
one, especially in the Province of Esmer- 
aldas, which is one of the country’s 
principal tobacco Provinces. 


FACTORIES IN BOMBAY, INDIA 


Bombay’s tobacco factories now num- 
ber 20. The city has also approximately 
90 small “bidi” works which have sprung 
up in recent years. “Bidi” are small 
cigarettes made of powdered tobacco 
wrapped in leaf (not tobacco) which are 
smoked by most of the local population 
with the exception of Brahmins. These 
88 small “bidi” works employ 4,708 
workers. 


SITUATION IN PERU 


Leaf-tobacco production in Peru dur- 
ing 1943 has been reliably estimated at 
1,385 metric tons, as compared with 1,381 
tons in 1942 and 1,144 tons in 1941. As 
a result of scientific cultivation methods 
employed in growing tobacco in Peru, 
continued improvements in the quality 
of the leaf have been reported. About 66 
percent of the crop is supplied by the 
Tumbes district; next in importance are 
Tarapota in the Department of San Mar- 
tin, Jaen in the Department of Caja- 
marca, and Tingo Maria in the Depart- 
ment of Huanuco. 

Imports of leaf tobacco have taken a 
“nose dive’ despite improved buying 
power, having dropped from 383 metric 
tons in 1942 to about 65 metric tons in 
1943. It is anticipated, however, that 
there will be a slight expansion in im- 
ports in 1944. 

Manufacture and sale of tobacco prod- 
ucts in Peru are monopolized by a Gov- 
ernment agency known as the Estanco 
de Tobacco, which is also concerned with 
the licensing of tobacco cultivation and 
with. the importation of all kinds of to- 
bacco products. 

Domestic production of cigarettes has 
shown a steady increase during the past 
3 years, output for 1943 having been es- 
timated at 1,259,000,000 units as com- 
pared with 1,119,600,000 in 1942 and 924,- 
800,000 units in 1941. Cigarette output 
of the Estanco is divided among nine 
brands ranging in price from 45 centavos 
for all-national leaf to 75 centavos for 
American-type cigarettes, per pack of 20. 
Cigar production, too, has risen in the 
past 2 years, from 1,100,000 to about 
1,300,000 units annually. 

Receipts from sales of tobacco prod- 
ucts by the Estanco during 1943 were 
estimated at 29,500,000 soles (approxi- 
mately $4,538,460), as compared with 
gross receipts in 1942 of 24,900,000 soles 
(approximately $3,830,770) and 19,911,- 
000 soles (approximately $3,063,230) in 
1941. Income from the tobacco mo- 
nopoly is estimated in the 1944 budget 
at~ 29,340,000 soles (approximately $4,- 
513,846) . 

Considerable optimism is felt regard- 
ing the prospects of the Monopoly in 
view of the steady improvement in the 
quality of its products, Peru’s rising liv- 
ing standards, and the greater buying 
power of the people. 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 


Proclamation of Trade Agreement with Iran 


(Department of State Release No. 102, 
of March 31, 1944) 


“On March 31, 1944 the President 
proclaimed the trade agreement between 
the United States and Iran, with an ac- 
companying exchange of notes, signed at 
Washington on April 8, 1943. 

“Article XIV of the agreement pro- 
vides that it shall enter into force on the 
thirtieth day following the exchange of 
the proclamation of the President of the 


United States for the instrument of rati- 
fication of the Government of Iran. 
Folowing the exchange of the proclama- 
tion and the instrument of ratification, 
the President will issue a supplementary 
proclamation setting forth the date of 
entry into force.” 

The English text of the agreement, 
with the accompanying exchange of 
notes, and an interdepartmental analy- 
sis of the agreement were published on 
April 8, 1943. 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 





Country Date signed Date effective 

Cuba_- ..| Aug. 24,1934 Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium (and Luxem- 

burg) ; Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
Haiti__- __| Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
Sweden_ May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
Brazil Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (see _ revised | 

agreement below) Nov. 15, 1935 | Do. 
Kingdom of the Nether- | 

lands (Netherlands in | 

Europe, Netherlands | 

India, Surinam, and | 

Curacao) Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland | Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 193¢ 
Honduras Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Colombia .| Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala ..| Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 
France and its colonies, 

dependencies, and pro- | 

tectorates other than 

Morocco May 6, 1936 Do. 
Nicaragua ! Mar. 11, 1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
Finland May 18,1936.) Nov. 2, 1936 
E]! Salvador Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czechoslovakia ? Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
Ecuador .| Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. . 23, 1938 


United Kingdom, includ- 
ing Newfoundland and 
the British Colonial 


Empire Nov. 17, 1938 | Jan 1, 1939 
Canada (revision of agree- 

ment of 1935 do Do 
Turkey Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
Venezuela Nov. 6,1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement) Dec. 18,1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement) * .| Dec. 30,1939 Jan. 1, 1940 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement Dec. 13,1940 Dec. 2, 1940 
Argentina Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement) Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 5, 1942 
Peru. _- May 7,1942 | July 29, 1942 
Uruguay July 21,1942 | Jan. 1, 1943 
Mexico Dec. 23,1942 | Jan. 30, 1943 
Iran Apr. 8, 1943 (4 
Iceland F Aug. 27,1943 | Nov. 19, 1943 





! The duty concessions and certain other provisions of 
this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

2.The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939. 

3 Superseded by supplementary agreement signed 
Dec. 13, 1940. 

4 Agreement proclaimed by the President of the United 
States on Mar. 31, 1944. Effective date will be announced 
in a supplementary proclamation. 

Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for the United States 
trade with “Agreement Countries,’’ and general infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 

{A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
ranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff Act 
has been prepared by the U.S. Tariff Commission in the 
form of a pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., for 25 
cents per copy.) 


Countries With Which Inten- 
tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 





Latest date 
P Jate {k t 
Date of issu- | for submit- | Pate for oral 


amES ance of notice | ting written “a 
statements |° ‘ , 
Bolivia Apr. 4,1942 May 4,1942 | May 18, 1942 


Paraguay | June 23,1943 | July 23,1943 | Aug. 4, 1943 
| | 





{Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
of giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information or the Department 
of State.] 

NotTe.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, instead 
of each week as formerly 





A United States jeep-manufacturing 
company is offering 25 scholarships to 
Mexican engineers and mechanics for 
study of jeep manufacturing in the 
United States. Announcement of the 
plan was made recently by John E. John- 
son, Mexican representative of the com- 
pany. 





Two glass factories and five potteries 
are now in operation in Bombay, India, 
employing 694 workmen. 


The number of children born in 
Sweden in 1943 was more than 125,000— 
the highest since 1921. 
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~ Contributors’ 
Column 





David Fellman (“Canada’s Post-War 
Reconstruction Aims’) .—Educated jn 
the public schools of Manchester, N, H.; 
B. S. degree in Economics, University of 
New Hampshire, 1934. Served 1934-35 
as student trainee in social work, Federa] 
Transient Bureau. Worked as Claims 
Examiner, Retirement Claims Division, 
Railroad Retirement Board, Washington, 
D.C., 1936-42. Joined Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce in April 1949 
and was assigned to the British Empire 
Unit, where he has devoted himself to 
questions affecting the commerce, in- 
dustry, and general economic position of 
Canada. 


Mannix Walker (“South Africa Plans 
New Roofs for Old’’).—Born in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Educated at Friends’ 
School, Central High School, and Hary- 
ard University (1926). City reporting 
on Washington Post, 1926. Foreign 
Service Officer of Career on duty at the 
Department of State, resigning in 1999. 
Head of Walker School of Foreign Sery- 
ice Preparation, which is closed for the 
duration of the war. Joined the staff 
of the Department of Commerce on 
March 31, 1943, and was assigned to the 
British Empire Unit. Author of a novel, 
“Count on Two Days.” 





Canada’s Post-War 
Reconstruction Aims 


(Continued from p. 5) 


surplus that could be used to retire se- 
curities issued to finance depression-born 
Government projects or to build up a 
fund for public investment in the future. 

While at the same time recommending 
changes in the tax structure, the Com- 
mittee enjoins the Government to under- 
take a post-war public-works program 
and to plan now for the necessary 
projects. Projects that are of urgent im- 
portance for the common welfare should 
be carried out immediately after the war 
ends. Maintenance and improvement of 
the transportation system (road, rail, 
water, and air) and projects in regard 
to the conservation and utilization of 
natural resources fall into this category. 


Rationing and Price Controls 
To Be Continued 


Although the Committee foresees that 
the necessity of expanding consumption 
in order to increase employment will re- 
quire the rapid abandonment of wartime 
controls, it also realizes that, if the dis- 
tressed areas of the world are to be re- 
habilitated, rationing and price controls 
may have to be continued during the 
transition period. It is thought that this 
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will be especially true in the case of 
foodstuffs and of some other types of 
semidurable consumer goods, such as 
clothing. 

A pertinent statement made in this 
connection is that “such a situation ob- 
yiously calls for delicate handling, since 
nothing could be more damaging to 
Canadian morale than the information 
that certain ex-Allies (or even ex-ene- 
mies) were receiving more generous 
treatment per capita than the domestic 
population.” 


Natural Resources To be 
Interrelated 


A wise post-war program would inter- 
relate all resources rather than treat 
them separately. The Committee points 
out that “a mining community may pro- 
vide the opportunities for the develop- 
ment of agriculture and forest industry 
in neighboring territory and so create 
a settlement that has elements of per- 
manency, though the ore bodies which 
gave rise to the original settlement will 
gradually be worked out. Too little at- 
tention has been given to this considera- 
tion in the past. The ‘ghost’ towns which 
are to be found across Canada are silent 
reminders of what we have failed to do.” 

Emphasis is placed on the fact that 
the demands of war will nearly exhaust 
many Canadian mining properties. Be- 
cause of this, the Government should, 
it is asserted, undertake systematic pros- 
pecting of mineral areas. It should also 
study the mining-taxation regulations 
with a view to making mining sufficiently 
attractive for private capital—develop 
Canadian coal resources to stimulate in- 
dustrial development—and promote a 
steel industry based on power and avail- 
able iron ores. The northern hinter- 
land should, it is contended, be explored; 
the forest industry should undergo fur- 
ther development; and attention should 
be given to the Dominion’s vast hydro- 
electric power possibilities, its fish re- 
sources, and its fur-bearing animals. 
Tourist trade, which makes up a large 
segment of Canada’s trade balance, 
should also be given further study and 
encouragement, in the Committee’s 
opinion. 


“Ministry of Reconstruction 
Planning” Recommended 


In presenting its completed report the 
Advisory Committee asked that it be 
discharged from its duties and that the 
further study of reconstruction be placed 
in the hands of full-time members of 
the Government staff who are in contin- 
uous touch with events and responsible 
for the execution of the policies they 
formulate. It also proposed the ap- 
pointment of a new Cabinet member, a 
Minister of Reconstruction Planning, to 
direct the actual post-war reconstruc- 
tion work. 

This final proposal, it is significant 
to note, has already received the atten- 
tion of the Canadian Government. In 
the Speech from the Throne, which was 
read on January 27, at the opening of the 
1944 session of the Canadian Parliament, 
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NOTE.—A verages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, with the 
following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 


— and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 1 
dollar. 


























Average rate Latest available quotation 
| oe ang 
eee | | Approxi- 
Country | Unit quoted | Type of exchange | mate 
1942 (an- | 1943 (an- | Jan. 1944 equiva- ; 
| nual) | nual) |anonthty)} Rate lent in Date 
+, | 
| currency | 
Argentina. | Paper peso..| Official A | 373| 373) 373| 3.73| $0.2681| Feb. 12,1944 
Official B 4. 23 4.23 | 4. 23 4. 23 . 2364 Do. 
| Bid_.__- 4.94 4.94; 4.94) 4.94 . 2024 Do. 
Free market 4. } 3.99 3.99 . 2506 Do. 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled | 46. 46 | 42.91 42.42 | 42.42 .0236 | Mar. 14, 1944 
Curb | 49. 66 45.42 | 46. 65 50. 00 . 0200 0. 
Brazil Cruzeiro '___| Official.- 16. 50 | 16. 50 | 16. 50 16. 50 . 0606 | Feb. 29, 1944 
| Free market ; 19. 64 | 19. 63 | 19.63 | 19.63 . 0509 Do. 
| Special free market__ __| 20. 52 | 20. 43 20.30 | 20.30 | . 0493 Do. 
Chile Peso _.| Official 19. 37 | 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 | .0516 | Mar. 11, 1944 
Export draft 25. 00 | 25. 00 25. 00 25.00 | . 0400 Do. 
Curb market 31.75 | 32. 37 31.70 | 31.50 . 0317 Do. 
Free. __ } 31.13 | 31. 00 31. 00 31. 00 . 0323 Do. 
Gold exchange 31.13 | 31.00} 31.00 | 31.00 . 0323 | Do. 
| Mining dollar 31.13 | 31.00} 31.00) 31.00 . 0323 | Do. 
| Agricultural dollar 31.13 | 31.00} 31.00 | 31.00 . 0323 | Do. 
Colombia do | Controlled. . 1.75 | 1.75 | 175 | 1.75 . 5714 Mar. 18, 1944 
| Bank of Republic 1.76 | 1.76 | L766) 3764 . 5682 | Do. 
Stabilization Fund (2) () (3) } (3) (3) Do. 
|} Curb uae) 1.76 1.75 | 1.75 | . 5714 | Do. 
Costa Rica_| Colon Uncontrolled 5.71 | 5. 65 5. 64 5. 64 | .1770 | Feb. 29, 1944 
| Controlled 5.62| 5.62 5.62 | 5.62 | 1779 | Do. 
Cuba Peso Free | 1.00 | 1.00 1.00 1.00 | 1.0000 | Jan. 29, 1944 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (official) 14. 39 14. 10 14.10 14.10 | 0709 | 7) 
Honduras Lempira | Official 2.04 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 | 4902 | Jan. 31, 1944 
Mexico Peso | Free 4. 85 4.85 4.85 4.85 2062 Do 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 2000 Mar. 11, 1944 
Curb 5. 16 5. 28 5. 25 | 1905 0 
Paraguay Paper peso Official 333.00 | 4333.00 333.00 | 333.00 | 0030 | Nov. 7, 1943 
Guarani 5 do 3. 10 3.10 3.10 | . 3226 | Feb. 29, 1944 
Peru Sol Free 6.50 | 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 . 1528 | Mar. 18, 1944 
Salvador Colon do 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 .4000 Jan. 31, 1944 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 90 1. 90 1.90 1.90 . 5263 | Mar. 18, 1944 
Free 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 . 5263 Do. 
Venezuela Bolivar. - Controlled 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2085 | Feb. 29, 1944 
Free 3.45 3.35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 Do. 





Under law of October 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1, 
1942, exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 
2 For class 2 merchandise, 1.795; class 3, 1.87; class 4, 1.95. 
3 For class 2 merchandise, 1.765; class 3, 1.775; class 4, 1.785. 
4 Used until November 7, when the paper peso was replaced by the guarani. 
5 New currency unit instituted as of November 8, 1943. 


NoteE.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 
into Argentina. 





it was indicated that the establishment Ree E 7 
of a Department of Reconstruction Mexico to Enlarge Cement 


would be requested, to promote and co- Capacity for Building Needs 
ordinate planning for national develop- Ye 

ment, and post-war employment. Si- Mexico is expanding its domestic ca- 
multaneously the creation of two other pacity for the production of cement to 
Government departments at Cabinet meet the increased needs of a great road- 
level were indicated—namely a Depart- | Construction program and other build- 
ment of Veterans’ Affairs and a Depart- ing activities. 

ment of Social Welfare. According to an economic review pub- 


lished by the National Bank of Mexico, 
cement production from eight domestic 





e 5 plants increased in 1943 to 744,000 tons 

Sweden’s New from 584,000 in 1942. This included pro- 

Wood-Carbonization Works duction from a new plant opened last 
year at Guadalajara. 

The plant now being erected at Hog- This year, the bank reports, new plants 


forsbruk by Hogfors A-B is expected to are scheduled to begin operations at 
be the largest wood-carbonization works Lagunas, Mazatlan, Tlalnepantla, and 
in Sweden, a European chemical journal Monterrey. The bank adds: “Likewise, it 


reports. is’ planned to put in operation the old 

It will produce chiefly charcoal for use one in Monterrey, as well as new units 
in gas generators, but equipment is also in Mixcoac, Cuernavaca, and possibly 
being installed for the recovery of wood one or two in Orizaba. The total capac- 
tar, pyroligneous acid, and other byprod- ity will aggregate 1,494,050 tons of ce- 
ucts. Annual charcoal production ca- ment, which will imply a 300 percent 
pacity of the plant will be 300,000 hecto- development over and above the 1942 


liters (825,000 bushels) , it is stated. capacity.” 
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Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Tuesday, April 
11, 1944: 


The Requirements and Supply Branch, 
Bureau of Supplies, Foreign Economic 
Administration, has issued the following 
Current Export Bulletins: 


No. 525—Current Export Bulletin No. 
156, April 8, 1944. 


I. Modification of Decentralization Procedure 
for Cuba 


A. Effective immediately, a modification o1 
the Decentralization Plan for Cuba is made 
by the removal of additional commodities 
from the Import Recommendation system. 
This modification follows the simplifications 
announced in Current Export Bulletin No. 
152 (Announcement 521 in FoREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY for March 25, 1944) and fur- 
ther amends the provisions outlined in Com- 
prehensive Export Schedule No. 13. 

B. The commodities listed below shall be 
deleted from the list under paragraph 4.c, 
pages 128-130, of Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 13. Exporters will no longer be 
required to submit Import Recommendations 
to accompany license applications covering 
any of the commodities set forth below for 
exportation to Cuba. However, the Foreign 
Economic Administration will endeavor to 
give preference to those applications which 
are accompanied by Import Recommendations 
already issued. The exporter should note 
that while these commodities no longer re- 
quire Import Recommendations, they will 
continue to be subject to quantity and other 
limitations of the War Production Board and 
other agencies. 


Schedule 
Commodities B Number 
I ae hile tin es ccaieintencs 8300. 00 
Eee eae 8316. 00 
Anhydrous ammonia-_-_-_-_-__-_ 8390. 00 
Ascorbic acid, synthetic__-__- 8119. 98 
ME ee 8127. 92, 
8127.98 
8135. 30 
8180. 98 
Calcium hypochlorite--_---- 8340. 00 
6 Eee 8340. 00 
eee 8392. 0O 
Per ee oe See 5960. 10, 
5960.15 
Dibutyl Phthalate_____-_--_- 8025. 93 
0 EN eee 8314. 00 
Methyl alcohol____.---.--_- 8310. 00 
III fisinchssarsimveess wscncliniateneonn 8020. 05 
Pine oil, pine-oil products 
and derivatives____...-__- 2117. 10 
Tall oil (liquid sulphate 
—  ) ae oe 2125. 00 
eG Ee eee 2180. 00 
Shellac, bleached and un- 
ee abides See 
Lac, crude, seed, button and 
0 MESS AEE ee eS 2189. 05 
Other rosin (include refined 
sulfate wood rosin) ____-___ 2189. 09 
_ SS See 2189. 93 
Natural resins, refined or 
modified in condition__._._ 2189.95 
Other gums and resins_---_- 2189. 98 
i Fv 2 ae 0803. 00 
hy Ee 8398. 87 
Phthalic anhydride_______-- 8025. 90 
Casein plastics._..........-. 8258. 01 
Cellulose acetate plastics_._.. 8265. 05, 
8265. 98, 
8267. 00 
Cellulose nitrate plastics.... 8264.00 


Urea synthetic resins_-_-_---_- 8257. 07, 
8260. 07, 
8261. 07, 
8257. 98 
Red squill__--_-_-- .. 2209. 21 
er eee 
Strontium chemicals_ ---_- . 8397.82 thru 
8397. 88 
Pyroxylin plastic film sup- 
ES eo eae 8263. 00 
| 5045.00 and 
Sewing machines and parts 5046. 00 
for domestic use....._~-- 7551. 00 
ae 9126. 10 


II. Export of Paraffin Wax and Scrap Rubber 
The following commodities will require an 
individual license or release certificate for 
all exports regardless of value to destinations 
other than Canada. The items are to be 
added to the list of articles and materials 
which may not be exported under general 
license in any quantity. Comprehensive 
Export Schedule No. 13, page 89, paragraph 
b, Title E. 
Schedule B 
Commodity Number 


Rubber scrap containing 5 percent 


a an 2012. Ob 
Other rubber scrap................ Wi12.96 
Paraffin wax, refined_-_---- SS 
Paraffin wax, unrefined___-_-_- 5045. 00 


III. Cotton and Rayon Broad Woven Piece 
Goods—Exports to Cuba and Merico 


A. The extremely limited availability of 
cotton and rayon broad woven piece goods 
makes it desirable that exporters of these 
commodities follow the recommendations 
outlined below, where the proposed destina- 
tion of the shipment is Cuba or Mexico. 

B. Exporters proposing to export broaa 
woven rayon piece goods (Schedule B Nos. 
3845.00 through 3849.71, excluding 3848.00) 
to either Cuba or Mexico in the second quar- 
ter are urged to limit their applications to a 
volume approximately equivalent to the 
yardage for which they received approved 
licenses for the first quarter of 1944. 

C. Exporters proposing to ship broad 
woven cotton piece goods (Schedule B Nos. 
3023.00 through 3088.00, excluding 3080.00) to 
Cuba should limit their applications to a 
volume approximately equivalent to 70 per- 
cent of the yardage for which they received 
approved licenses during the first quarter 
of 1944. 

D. Freight forwarders, brokers, and others 
who may be acting as agents in applying for 
export licenses for these commodities are 
requested to make application for the 
licenses in the name of their principal where 
the destination for these commodities is 
either Cuba or Mexico. 


IV. Submission of License Applications for 
the Exportation of Commodities to 
Bolivia 

Supplementing Current Export Bulletin 
No. 141 (Announcement 509 in ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY for January 22), the procedure 
outlined below shall be followed in the sub- 
mission of license applications for exports 
to Bolivia. 

All export license applications for Bolivia 
which would normally be _ submitted 
throughout the second quarter of 1944 
(April, May, and June) should be submitted 
no later than April 30, 1944. 

For the third quarter of 1944 and each 
succeeding quarter until further notice, all 
license applications which would normally 
be submitted during the quarter should be 
filed during the last month of the preceding 
quarter and the first fifteen days of the first 
month of the quarter. For example: 
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License applications for the third quarter 
1944, should be submitted between June j 
and July 15. 


V. Correction—Current Export Bulletin No, 
154, Subject VII 

The correct address of the Swiss Cargo 

Commissioner is 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, New York. 


No. 526—Current Export Bulletin No, 157, 
April 8, 1944. 


SusBJecT: Surplus Steel. 

A. As exportation of surplus steel has pre- 
sented a complex and somewhat confuseq 
problem to exporters, the Foreign Economic 
Administration in order to clarify the situa- 
tion and give guidance to the export trade, 
has arrived at certain specific procedures 
which will govern the licensing of surplus 
steel products for export to the Other Amer- 
ican Republics (see paragraph F, below, con- 
cerning Argentina). 

B. The Foreign Economic Administration 
will permit only exports of surplus stee] 
which are destined for prompt consumption 
in end uses furthering the economies of the 
foreign countries. It will not permit ship- 
ments in volumes which will tend to flood 
foreign markets or which will endanger the 
future trade in steel products. Furthermore, 
it will not permit shipments of materials 
unsuitable in quality or specifications to 
meet the foreign buyers’ needs. 

C. The procedures to be followed when ap- 
plying for export licenses or when resubmit- 
ting an application for an export license, to 
ship surplus steel products to any of the 
Other American Republics in accordance with 
paragraphs A and B, above, are as follows: 

1. Each application for an export license 
to ship surplus steel must be submitted in 
quadruplicate. 

2. All exporters when applying for a license 
to export surplus steel must submit with each 
license application the following: 

a. A duplicate copy of his order from the 
foreign customer, or a photostatic copy 
thereof. 

b. Sufficient information on the face of 
the application for an export license (Item 
11 of FEA 119 and Item 8 of FEA 166) to 
represent fairly the specifications and con- 
dition of the material to be exported. 

This description should be in terms of the 
specifications used in the applicable price 
regulation of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion which establishes maximum prices for 
the material to be exported. For example, in 
describing reusable pipe as covered by Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation 230, it would be neces- 
sary to state the type of pipe, the number of 
feet, diameter of the pipe, weight per foot, 
and the applicable shipping point zone. It 
should also be noted that, on sales of idle or 
excess inventory held by other than steel 
mills and distributors and on sales of such 
material by Government agencies and de- 
partments, the maximum price which might 
be charged the exporter is determined by 
Maximum Price Regulation 204. In such 
cases, the exporter should submit with his 
export license application a statement from 
his supplier that the price charged or quoted 
did not exceed the maximum permitted under 
Maximum Price Regulation 204. 

c. A statement showing separately for 1942 
and 1943 the total quantity of steel mill 
products covered by export licenses issued to 
the applicant for export to the specific Latin 
American country in question—not to the 
particular consignee. If the applicant pre- 
fers, this information may be submitted only 
once in the form of a letter addressed to the 
Metals and Minerals Division, Requirements 
and Supply Branch, Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D. C., where it 
will be held on file for reference when appli- 
cations are received. Such a letter should 
state the total volume of steel mill products 
in pounds covered by licenses issued to the 
applicant separately for 1942 and 1943 for 
each Latin American country. If no exports 
were made during this period, or if the ap- 
plicant has not previously exported this type 
of material, a statement to this effect should 
be submitted. 
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3. In view of the fact that surplus steel 
products will be licensed for export only 
when it has been established that the ship- 
ment in question will not be contrary to the 
provisions set forth in paragraphs A and B, 
above, exporters must give a complete state- 
ment of end-use (Item 20 of FEA-119 and 
FEA-166). ‘Therefore, it is suggested that 
exporters, in offering materials, request for- 
eign buyers to submit with their orders full 
end-use statements. 

4. The licensee will not be permitted to ob- 
tain the material covered by a license to ex- 
port surplus steel from a supplier other than 
the one named on the application for export 
license without a specific amendment from 
the Foreign Economic Administration. 

D. Surplus materials as considered for the 

purposes of the procedures outlined above 
are: 
1. Idle or excess inventories held by other 
than steel mills, warehouses or distributors. 
Applications for export licenses covering ma- 
terials in this category must be accompanied 
by a release on WPB Form 3320 issued by the 
Materials Redistribution Branch of the Re- 
gional Office of War Production Board in 
which the materials are located, or by the 
surplus Inventory Branch, Steel Division, War 
Production Board, Washington 25, D. C. 

2. Products to be made from off-heat or 
defective billets and old rails, and reject 
and excess steel held by steel producers, 
warehouses, and distributors. An applica- 
tion for export license covering materials in 
this category need not be accompanied by a 
WPB release. If it is determined that the 
application for export license can be ap- 
proved, the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion will authorize delivery of the materials 
by means of a special allotment under the 


3. Distressed materials (materials produced 
for commercial export but not shipped be- 
cause of Government policies, shipping con- 
ditions, etc.) and used materials. Applica- 
tions for export licenses covering distressed 
or used materials will be considered upon 
their merits and supporting evidence. No 
release of the War Production Board need be 
filed with the application for export license. 

E. In no case, except as set forth in para- 
graph F, is it necessary at this time for the 
applicant to secure an Import Recommenda- 
tion, or its equivalent, from the country of 
destination to accompany an export license 
application to ship any of the materials 
defined in paragraph D. Where clearance 
with the field on an individual case is deemed 
necessary, the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion will attempt to secure such clearance 
directly from the appropriate authorities 
abroad. 

F. Applications for export licenses cover- 
ing proposed shipments of surplus steel prod- 
ucts to Argentina must be accompanied by 
the usual Certificates of Necessity. 

G. The Foreign Economic Administration 
wishes to pofnt out that applications fo: 
licenses to export surplus materials must be 
considered from the viewpoint of adequate 
presentation of facts, and the availability of 
shipping space. Since only one appeal is 
permitted, in the case of a rejection, appli- 
cants should carefully review their applica- 
tions before submission to the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration 





Bulgars Lack Soap and Towels 


Soaps and baby linens both are so 
scarce in Bulgaria that a newspaper re- 
cently recommended that the Health De- 
partment control the distribution of these 
hecessary items to parents of newborn 
infants. 

Adults patronizing the municipal baths 
in Sofia have been directed to bring their 
own towels, unless they wish to go home 
“all wet,” as towels can no longer be 
supplied by the authorities. 
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*The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 


a 


Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin 
April 1, 1944 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price $2.75 
a year. The April 1 issue contains these 
articles: 


PARTICIPATION OF THE UNITED STATES IN 
EMERGENCY EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL 
REBUILDING OF THE WAR-TORN UNITED 
NATIONS. 

CENSORSHIP. 

THIRD ANNIVERSARY OF CONSTITUTION OF 
THE NEW GOVERNMENT IN YUGOSLAVIA. 

CIVIL AVIATION. 
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THE PROCLAIMED LIST: REVISION VII. 
AWARD OF THE MEDAL FOR MERIT. 


CONFERENCE OF ALLIED MINISTERS OF EDU- 
CATION IN LONDON. 


DEATH OF THE AMBASSADOR OF PERU: 


Statement by the President. 
Statement by the Secretary of State. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS FROM THE OTHER 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


LAPSE OF AGREEMENTS WITH HAITI AND THE 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC RELATING TO RE- 
CIPROCAL CONCESSIONS IN THE HAITIAN- 
DOMINICAN COMMERCIAL TREATIES. 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH IRAN. 


AGREEMENT FOR UNITED NATIONS RELIEF 
AND REHABILITATION ADMINISTRATION 


OPERATION OF PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS 
OvER BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


JURISDICTION OVER CRIMINAL OFFENSES 
COMMITTED BY ARMED FORCES. 


INTER-AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL SCIENCES. 


Other Publications 


INQUIRY REFERENCE SERVICE: ESTABLISH- 
ING A BUSINESS IN BRAZIL—SUMMARY OF 
INFORMATION RELATING TO INVESTMENT AND 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign 
ahd Domestic Commerce. January 1944. 
13 pp. 

Available gratis from: Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 

(Continued on p. 35) 
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Santiago, Chile. 


of the country. 


Shanghai, China. 


24-29. 
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Resumption of Trade Conferences, U. S. Exporters and 
Foreign Service Officers 


Trade conferences between American exporters and returning Foreign 
Service officers—interrupted by the war—will be reinaugurated April 17-19 
at the Philadelphia Field Office of the Department of Commerce by Richard 
P. Butrick, until recently Counselor of Embassy for Economic Affairs in 


This type of activity produced excellent results in pre-war years by bring- 
ing Foreign Service experts into direct contact’ with American businessmen 
interested in foreign trade. Arrangements for its reestablishment were 
worked out by the Department of State and the Department of Commerce 
following the receipt of many requests from businessmen in different parts 


These conferences are designed to supplement the attention now being 
given by the two Departments to current and post-war problems of business- 
men, by making available all possible information concerning foreign markets 
and the potential post-war needs of foreign countries. 

Mr. Butrick is recognized as one of the outstanding trade experts of the 
Foreign Service. Prior to his assignment to Chile, he was for many years 
in charge of the commercial work of the American Consulate General at 


Following his conferences with Philadelphia foreign traders, Mr. Butrick 
will meet with similar groups in Boston April 20-22, and in New York April 


Other outstanding commercial and economic experts of the Foreign Service 
are scheduled to confer in the near future with trade groups in other sections 


While intended primarily as a service to American businessmen, acquaint- 
ing them with commercial and economic conditions in various foreign 
countries, the program also should enable Foreign Service officers of the 
Department of State to obtain wider first-hand knowledge of business con- 
ditions and problems in the United States. It likewise will show businessmen 
that the Department of Commerce is aware of the problems of foreign 
traders and anxious to provide, in cooperation with the Department of 
State, facilities to aid them in finding solutions of their problems. 
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Release of Certain Statistics of U. S. Wartime 


Foreign 


Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones has 
announced the release (as of April 7) of 
certain Statistics of the wartime foreign 
trade of the United States which have 
been restricted for security reasons since 
September 1941. 

The lifting of the ban of secrecy from 
these statistics was authorized in order 
that exporters and importers may obtain 
data urgently needed for the study of 
post-war foreign markets and foreign 
sources of supply. 

Data released April 7 consist of statis- 
tics of export and import trade with the 
other American Republics in 1942. This 
information is available on request to the 
Department of Commerce both in the 
form of an analysis of the trade accom- 
panied by summary statistical tables, and 
in the form of detailed statistical tables 
of exports to and imports from the other 
American Republics by commodities and 
countries, exclusive in both cases of in- 
formation on trade in military, strategic, 
and criticall commodities. 

The Department of Commerce also an- 
nounced that statistics of United States 
foreign trade with all foreign countries 
in 1941, previously restricted, are now 
available to the public. These statistics 
may be obtained on request in the form 
of the annual Summary of Foreign Trade 
of the United States, Calendar Year 1941, 
and in the form of Tables 1 (imports) 
and 4 (exports) of Foreign Commerce 
and Navigation of the United States, the 
annual publication of the Department of 
Commerce containing fully detailed sta- 
tistics of foreign trade. 

Copies of the Monthly Summary of 
Foreign Commerce of the United States 
for October, November, and December 
1941, which have not been previously re- 
leased to the public, are also available 
on request. 

Among other things, the data now re- 
leased show that, despite growing short- 
ages of materials and shipping, the 
United States exported to the other 
American Republics in 1942 commodities 
valued at $718,000,000. This total, while 
representing a decrease of one-fifth in 
value and approximately one-third in 
physical volume from the unprecedented 
high level of 1941, was very substantially 
above the levels of the immediate pre- 
war years. That the essential production 
requirements of our Latin American 
neighbors were successfully met is con- 
clusively shown by the maintenance of 
their shipments of strategic and critical 
materials to the United States, in addi- 
tion to some stockpiling at points of 
production. 

Our trade with the Republics to the 
south came to have a special significance 
to United States exporters, representing 
as it did, together with Canadian trade, 
by far the major part of commercial ex- 
ports. 

Lend-Lease shipments accounted for 
only $35,000,000, or 4.8 percent, of total 
exports to the American Republics in 
1942, whereas goods shipped under Lend- 
Lease to the rest of the world, except 
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Canada, were running 90 percent of total 
exports by the end of the year. 

Exports to Latin American countries 
reached their lowest level for the war 
period in the second and third quarters 
of 1942, as shortages of goods and cargo 
space became acute, and were accentu- 
ated by additional and more complex ex- 
port and shipping controls imposed by 
the United States Government. In the 
last quarter of the year, however, ship- 
ments began to increase, continued to 
increase at about the same rate in the 
first quarter of 1943, and in the second 
and third quarters of 1943, as the ship- 
ping situation became easier, reached the 
relatively high levels attained during the 
corresponding periods in 1941. But 
shortages of supply for export persisted 
for many commodities in the trade. 

During 1943 as a whole, exports to the 
Latin American Republics exceeded $800,- 
000,000. The foregoing comparisons, 
however, are in terms of value. The 
physical volume of commodities exported 
to the American Republics in the fourth 
quarter of 1943 was 15 to 20 percent above 
the low point reached in the second and 
third quarters of 1942. It was 25 to 30 
percent smaller than the quarterly aver- 
age in 1941. 

The value of imports into the United 
States from Latin American countries 
during the first three quarters of 1943 
was practically as large as during the 
whole of 1942, and for the entire year 
was more than $1,300,000,000. In the 
second and third quarters of 1943 these 
imports reached a level above any period 
since 1920, when import prices were ma- 
terially higher. This striking increase 
came partly as a result of the relative 
ease in the shipping situation and partly 
from the progressive fruition of the pro- 
curement programs of the United States 
in Latin America. 

From the point of view of the other 
American Republics, maintenance of the 
value of exports to the United States in 
1942 was a major factor in maintaining 
their extractive industries and internal 
economies. 

Notwithstanding the loss of European 
markets, the Latin American Republics, 
as a group, exported goods to a higher 
aggregate value in 1942 than in any year 
since 1937, and shipments from many of 
the countries exceeded those in any year 
since 1929. The large markets de- 
veloped among them for each other’s 
products, their growing trade with 
Africa and other free world areas, and 
their relatively large shipments to the 
United States, not only of merchandise 
but also of monetary gold and silver, 
combined to produce this result. 

The value of imports from all sources 
into the American Republics as a group 
was well maintained in 1942 as com- 
pared with 1941 and other recent years, 
although a comparison on the basis of 
physical quantities would show an ap- 
preciable decline. Imports into indi- 
vidual countries varied greatly, however, 
depending on location, previous sources 
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or, with the consent of the Board of 
Trade, must give an approved guaranty 
for that amount. 

Persons falling within the following 
categories do not require licenses: (4) 
Members of the Stock Exchange, Lon. 
don, or of any other recognized Stock 
Exchange or Association of Dealers in 
Securities, the Bank of England, any 
statutory corporation or municipal cor. 
poration, any exempted dealer or any in- 
dustrial and provident society or build. 
ing society, or any person acting in the 
capacity of manager or trustee under an 
authorized unit trust scheme. (2) Per. 
sons whose sole business in securities js 
that of effecting transactions with or 
through the agency of any of the per. 
sons referred to in (1), or a dealer in 
securities licensed under the Act. Per. 
sons whose sole business in securities js 
agency business of the type described in 
(2) may nevertheless require to be li- 
censed if they hold themselves out as 
carrying on the business of dealing in 
securities. 


Uruguay 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Oxygen Declared Prime Necessity — 
Oxygen has been declared a prime ne- 
cessity, the use and sale of which in 
Uruguay is controlled by law No. 10075 
of October 23, 1941, according to a de- 
cree of March 8, 1944, published in the 
Diario Oficial of March 17. 





of supply, and other factors. Thus 
Cuba, Chile, and Uruguay, for example, 
imported goods to a larger value than 
in any recent year, whereas Argentina 
obtained only two-thirds of its pre-war 
import requirements. 

By reason of the surplus of exports in 
trade with the United States and other 
countries outside the Latin American 
area, and also other factors, the Ameri- 
can Republics as a group at the end of 
1943 held well in excess of $2,000,000,000 
in gold and foreign exchange—largely 
dollars—placing them in a strong finan- 
cial position to meet their import needs 
in future years. To this large accumu- 
lation, the surplus of exports of mer- 
chandise, gold, and silver to the United 
States in the years 1941 to 1943 had con- 
tributed more than $1,000,000,000. 





The weekly ration of 40 cigarettes for 
male urban residents of Lithuania and 
30 cigarettes or 50 grams of makhorka 
and 2 sheets of cigarette paper for rural 
inhabitants, established in June 1943, was 
cut to 20 and 15 cigarettes, respectively, 
in September 1943, states the German- 
controlled press. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


U. S. Foreign-Trade Figures for February 


Exports of merchandise from the 
United States during February 1944 were 
yalued at $1,086,000,000, according to the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce. Export totals include Lend- 
Lease shipments to the United Nations, 
put exclude shipments to the United 
States armed forces abroad. 

Export shipments for February 1944 
were less than 1 percent under the Janu- 
ary 1944 total of $1,090,000,000, but ex- 
ceeded by 51 percent the February 1943 
figure of $719,000,000, the lowest monthly 
total in 1943. For the tenth consecutive 
month, exports exceeded one billion dol- 
Jars in value. 


chandise into the United States in Febru- 
ary 1944 amounted to $313,000,000—less 
than 1 percent above the $310,000,000 
value of imports in January 1944. The 
February 1944 total represents an in- 
crease of 34 percent over the $234,000,000 
mark for February 1943. 

The value of imports for consumption 
for the month of February 1944 was 
$304,000,000. This was a decrease of 3 
percent from the January 1944 figure of 
$313,000,000, but represented an increase 
of 24 percent over the February 1943 
total of $245,000,000. 

Summary figures on exports and im- 
ports, including revised 1943 monthly 





figures, are as follows: 





General imports (arrivals) of mer- 
Ex 
Period 
Total (including 
reexports) 
1943: . - 
January $730, 497, 000 
February 719, 250, 000 
March G&S, 052, 000 
April 979, 165, 000 
May 1, 084, 790, 000 
June 1, 001, 740, 000 
July 1, 261, 300, 000 
August 1, 202, 394, 000 
September 1, 235, 231, 000 
October 1, 194, 973, 000 
November 1, 072, 064, 000 
December 1, 244, 047, 000 
Grand total 12, 713, 503, 000 
144: 
January 1, 090, 370, 000 
February 1, O85, 724, 000 
Cumulative totals, January, February 
1943 1, 449, 747, 000 
1944 2, 176, 094, 000 


ports Imports 
United States |General (arrivals)| Imports for 
merchandise ~’| consunyption 
$722, 320, 000 $228, 808, 000 $246, 171, 000 
710, 767, 000 233, 853, 000 244, 626, 000 
973, 345, 000 249, 295, 000 263, 963, 000 
969, 584, 000 257, 590, 000 | 267, 465, 000 
1, 076, 047, 000 281, 082, 000 | 285, 289, 000 
995, 427, 000 294, 824, 000 | 287, 171, 000 
1, 253, 499, 000 301, 142, 000 295, 419, 000 
1, 191, 356, 000 315, 626, 000 306, 662, 000 
1, 218, 517, 000 286, 150, 000 284, 729, 000 
1, 187, 250, 000 331, 688, 000 316, 813, 000 
1, 060, 330, 000 311, 149, 000 302, 211, 000 
1, 231, 722, 000 277, 875, 000 | 272, 407, 000 
12, 590, 164, 000 3, 369, 082, 000 3, 372, 926, 000 
1, 081, 690, 000 309, 571, 000 313, 354, 000 
1, 075, 135, 000 312, 671, 000 | 303, 785, 000 
1, 433, 087, 000 462, 661, 000 490, 797, 000 
2, 156, 825, 000 622, 242, 000 617, 139, 000 











New Books and Reports 
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JAPAN: ITS RESOURCES AND INDUSTRIES. 
Clayton D. Carus and Charles L. Mc- 
Nichols. 1944. 269 pp. Price, $3.50. 
What will be the role of Japan in the 
post-war world? To answer this ques- 
tion, the nation’s resources are dis- 
cussed: Geographical, human, agricul- 
tural, animal, transportation, communi- 
cation, commercial and industrial and 
manufacturing. Particular emphasis is 
placed on strategic and commercial po- 
sition, population, and industries. 

Available from: Harper & Bros., 49 
East 33d Street, New York, N. Y. 

AFRICAN HANDBOOKS: 5. COLONIAL POLI- 
CIES IN AFRICA. H. A. Wieschhoff. 1944. 
138 pp. Price, $1.50. Deals with colonial 
policies in Africa in an effort to bring 
out the importance to any system of 
world security or world stability, of the 
political, economic, and social position 
of colonial peoples. 

Available from: University of Pennsyl- 
Vania Press, 3622 Locust Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

WorLD WHEAT SURVEY AND OUTLOOK, 
January 1944. Helen C. Farnsworth and 
Meriam A. Clough. January 1944. 
Wheat Studies, Vol. XX, No. 3. 40 pp. 
Price, $1. Presents data on world wheat 





supplies for 1943 and the outlook for 
1944. 

Aavailable from: Food Research Insti- 
tute, Stanford University, Calif. 

Foop For Postwar EuroPpE: How Mucu 
AND WHat? M. K. Bennett. 1944. 
War-Peace Pamphlets No. 5. 100 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. Poses the question: 
How much food and feed, and what, will 
be required to be shipped into Greater 
Europe from oversea sources of supply 
in the year following the cessation of 
hostilities in Europe? Provides @ 
factual background for discussion of 
this question by picturing the food 
situation of Greater Europe as it was 
before the war, including its dependence 
on imports of food and feed from over- 
seas; and by tracing the changes that 
have occurred in the food situation of 
this area as a result of the war. 

Available from: Food Research Insti- 
tute, Stanford University, Calif. 

CANADIAN PROGRESSIVES ON THE MARCH: 
THE STORY OF THE RISE OF THE C. C. F. 
M. J. Coldwell, M. 'P., 1944. 32 pp. 
Price, 15 cents. Presents address by Mr. 
Coldwell on the aims and achievements 
of the Cooperative Commonwealth Fed- 
eration o Canada, January 15, 1944, in 
New York City; and two pronounce- 
ments of the C, C, F.—the Regina Mani- 
festo of 1933 and the Post-War Program 
of 1942. 
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Available from: League for Industrial 
Democracy, 112 East Nineteenth Street, 
New York 3, N. Y. 

THE METAL BULLETIN WorRLD REGISTER 
OF NONFERROUS SMELTERS AND REFINERIES 
1942. Compiled by H. G. Cordero. 
1942, 2ded. 247 pp. Lists world smelt- 
ers and refineries of nonferrous metals 
by country and continent. Includes 
numerous Maps. 

Available from: Metal Information 
Bureau, Ltd., Ibex House, Minories, 
London E. C. 3. 





South Africa Plans 
New Roofs for Old 


(Continued from p. 7) 


4,000 people, and 2,325 houses in which 
13,000 people are lodged. The Pimville 
location, formerly known as Klipspruit, 
houses 12,500 natives. On the northern 
outskirts of Johannesburg is the native 
township of Alexandria, inhabited by 
50,000 natives, and finally there is the 
Orlando location, started in 1931 and 
recently completed with construction of 
40,000 houses. 

The Johannesburg Municipal Council, 
in January 1943, passed a resolution to 
abolish the Alexandra Township and 
move the inhabitants to new sites south- 
west of the city. This proposal is now 
being considered by the Union Govern- 
ment and the Provincial Administration, 
for such a step cannot be taken without 
permissive legislation, especially as it is 
proposed that the natives should own 
the lots freehold in the new locations. 
The estimated cost of the new location 
is £3,650,000, of which the Union Govern- 
ment will be expected to advance two- 
thirds. 


Housing Needs Appraised 


The newly named Post-War Recon- 
struction Committee of Johannesburg 
has recently announced that similar 
clearance projects will be its primary aim. 
A recent survey made by this commit- 
tee reveals the following estimate as to 
the housing construction needs in the 
Johannesburg area for non-Europeans: 
one hostel for 2,600 native men, 100 
houses at Pimville for natives, 22,800 
houses at Orlando, 250 houses for col- 
ored, and 700 houses for Asiatics at 
Claremont. 

It is estimated that 6,500 acres will be 
required for these projects, and it is 
further proposed that the natives should 
be allowed to own the land freehold. 
Recognition is also given to the fact that 
the rental should not absorb more than 
one-fifth to one-fourth of the native’s 
income, and the new houses must be 
complete with bathrooms and adequate 
sewage disposal. 


In Cave Province 


The need for new housing in the Union 
is not confined to Johannesburg nor to 
the Province of the Transvaal. It is esti- 
mated that nearly half of the native 
population of Capetown is inadequately 
housed, and in Cape Province at least 
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12,000 new houses are required to meet 
the present shortage. 

Port Elizabeth undertook an ambi- 
tious slum-clearance project in 1936. 
Borrowing £13,000,000 from the Union 
Government, the town by 1940 had 
erected 3,000 houses affording shelter to 
14,206 persons. The new houses are 
made of brick, with wooden floors, elec- 
tric lights, and water-borne sewerage. 
Rental is from 14 to 16 shillings a month, 
with 1 shilling 6 pence extra for electric 
light. Despite this excellent beginning, 
there is need for more housing in Port 
Elizabeth, as there are many natives 
there who cannot afford even these low 
rentals. 


Activity at Durban 


In Durban, Natal Province, the main 
emphasis has been placed on the con- 
struction of hostels for single native 
men. At the present time there are 
four such hostels offering accommoda- 
tion to nearly 8,000 people. The rent 
charged is 5 shillings a month including 
electricity. Durban also has 120 cot- 
tages for married natives which rent for 
20 shillings a month and have all utilities. 
The loss the city undergoes on these un- 
dertakings is made up for by its native 
beer monopoly, markets, and eating 
houses. 

Durban’s elaborate post-war housing- 
improvement program calls for an ex- 
penditure of £40,000,000, of which more 
than half is to be spent on subeconomic 
housing. The Municipal Council plans 
to erect 3,000 houses for natives in the 
Umlazi Reserve, and it is also proposed 
to erect a new block of civic offices, a con- 
cert hall, a boardwalk, and various other 
buildings which will enhance the city’s 
attractions. 


Various Adverse Factors 


The Government’s plan to continue 
housing experiments has naturally been 
s.owed by the war, but, in addition to 
heavy demands for defense building, 
two other factors have militated against 
the progress of the housing program. 
First is the sharp rise in labor costs, 
and, secondly, South Africa has had to 
import most of its building materials. 
However, modern planning has parti- 
ally eliminated this latter obstacle. 
Early in the war the Central Housing 
Board arranged for the construction of 
subeconomic and economic dwellings 
having what is known as the pre-cast, 
single-unit, concrete-asphaltic type of 
roofing. This method of construction 
saved both money and material and 
brought immediate relief for munici- 
palities until a shortage in imports of 
asphaltic sheeting interfered. South 
African ingeniousness substituted other 
types of roofing material, and today 
asbestos-cement slabs for flat-roofed 
construction are popular. 

The lumber shortage in South Africa 
is particularly serious. Government 
officials have experimented with several 
types of substitute floors, testing for 
durability, heat retention, and insula- 
tion qualities. One floor tile made from 
cement and sawdust treated bacterio- 
logically is being produced, and another 
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tile made solely from chemically treated 
(magnesium oxychloride) sawdust is 
being manufactured. These two prod- 
ucts seem to have been the most satis- 
factory in overcoming the lack of ordi- 
nary floor boards. 


Housing for Ex-Service Men 


In conclusion it is interesting to ex- 
amine efforts already being made by 
non-governmental agencies to insure 
proper housing facilities for returning 
service men. The South African Legion 
of the British Empire Service League is 
sponsoring a nonprofit company which 
has recently purchased an undeveloped 
township on the northeastern outskirts 
of Johannesburg. This region is to be 
divided into 464 half-acre and quarter- 
acre lots with school and recreational 
sites reserved. Water, light, and trans- 
port facilities have been promised by 
the “city fathers” of Johannesburg. 
The lots will be offered to returning 
soldiérs at the cost price of £200. To 
assist in the building of the new houses 
the Transvaal Institute of Architects 
has agreed to provide 20 different sets 
of designs at nominal fees. Proposals 
are being made to reduce the unit cost 
of building by purchasing materials on 
a group basis and by inviting contrac- 
tors to tender accordingly. 
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Another similar undertaking is that 
of the Johannesburg Servicemen’s Hoys. 
ing League which recently announceg 
that it was negotiating with the Govern. 
ment for financial support for the 
launching of a £10,000,000 plan to provide 
5,000 homes for former soldiers return: 
to the Johannesburg area. The Leagye 
plans the building of blocks of 58 apart. 
ments on a 5-acre site west of the city, 
These five acres were granted by the 
Johannesburg Utility Housing Commit. 
tee. The cost of the first group of apart. 
ments is estimated at £90,000. The 
League does not intend to make any 
profit on this undertaking, and Only 
nominal rent—sufficient to cover inter. 
est charges and administrative costs— 
will be charged. 


Prospects—and the Record 


So the Union of South Africa carries 
on its housing improvements in the face 
of many obstacles. It is quite possible 
that the projected building program, in 
addition to going far toward solving the 
grave housing problem, will also help to 
prevent any post-war unemployment 
crisis. 

The two tables below present the sali- 
ent facts as to the achievements under 
the South African Housing Act of 1920, 
through June 1942: 


Loan Applications Approved 














y “ter ¢ using j Cape of . Orange mm 
Character ot housing Union Good Hope Natal Free State rransyaal 

Economic housing £7, 349, 27 £2, 661, 617 £924, 300 £764, 196 £2, 999, 165 

European 6, ORS, 1, 992, 668 646, 707 743, 578 2, 705, 681 

Non- European 1, 260, 5! 668, 949 277, 503 20, 618 $ 

Loan issues 6, S87, 7 2, 527, 698 723, 535 739, O86 2 887, 457 
Sub-economic housing 11, 040, 091 5. 588, 609 1, 114, 626 55, 875 4, 280, 981 

European 2, 308, S85 1, 233, 301 2 6, 824 24, 900 1, 133, 860 

Non-European 8, O41, 4, 355, 308 1, 107, 802 30, 975 3, 147, 121 

Loan issues 6, 853, 067 3, 573, 220 386, 583 32, 900 2, 860, 364 
Housing for aged poor 124, 38, 202 25, 000 34, 200 27, 500 

European 107, 929 21, 229 25, 000 34, 200 27, 0 

Non-European 16, 16, 973 eet 

Loan issues 82, 011 33, 130 25, 000 15, 200 §, 681 

Recapitulation: Loan applications approved, £18, 514, 271 (for European construction, £8,595,538; for non-European 

construction, £9, 918, 733 Loan issues, £13, 812, 854 

Includes £2, 503, 150 reissued out of repaid capital 

Sub-economic loan to complete Aged Poor Scheme at Sydenham, Durban 

Vumber of Houses Built or Projected 
Character, and progress Union Good Hope Natal iy aA Transvaal 

Economic housing 18, 235 8, 240 1, 539 2, 501 5, 865 

For European occupation 8, 145 3, 163 671 951 3, 360 

For non-European occupation 10, 090 5, O77 ‘ SHS 51,640 62, 

Completed 15, 527 7, 480 1, 124 1,819 5, 1 

Under construction 149 87 376 me 

Approved but not commenced l, oil 328 306 553 
Sub-economic housing 32, 16, 590 2, 807 RS 12, 861 

For European occupation 3 2, 496 48 | 1,40 

For non-European occupation 28, 456 14, 004 2, 807 37 | 11,521 § 

Completed 15, 2t 7,490 SAS 2 | 7,10 

Under construction 3, 65 2, 125 216 | Il | 1,301 © 

Approved but not commenced 13, 6, 975 2, 043 22 4,30 
Housing for aged poor 288 iw) 67 | B 

For European occupation 116 50) 67 | 3 

For non-European occupation 172 oa 

Completed 250 50 37 8 

Under construction 1s | 3 

Approved but not commenced 38 12 a 

Reca pitulation: Number of houses built or projected: 51,006 (completed, 31,132; under construction, 4,494; approved | 


but not commenced, 15,380). - 
| Includes a hostel to accommodate 86 persons. 


2 Includes a Luosits sor Huropean girl employees at Bloemfontein. 
3 Includes 1,337 single rooms in blocks, 8 barracks, and 160 flats 


4 Includes 3 barracks and 36 single rooms in blocks. 


5 Includes 24 single rooms in blocks, the balance of 1,616 representing the approximate number of dwellings to be bi 
out of a total loan of £20,118 made to three local authorities for use exclusively in purchasing materials to be advane 
to colored persons and natives building their own homes. 

6 Includes 303 single rooms in blocks, 3 compounds and 13 hostels. 
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